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dutoriat. 

OuR readers will welcome that sign 
of returning health and _ strength 
shown in the letter printed elsewhere 
from our editorial associate, and the 
secretary of the Western Conference, 
Rev. John R. Effinger. If a host of 
good wishes from friendly and hope- 
ful hearts can prove of avail in such 


matters Mr. Effinger’s cure will be 
both speedy and complete. 


THE essay by Dr. George C. Lori- 
mer on ‘‘ The Newer Heresies,’’ in 
the current number of the Avena, 
will be read with interest as the 
Opinion of a popular orthodox 
clergyman, whose soundness in the 
faith has never been questioned, yet 
whose sympathies are by no means 
confirled within sectarian lines. ‘The 
denomination, Baptist, which Dr. 
Lorimer represents, prides itself, justly, 
on the absence of the creed-loving 
spirit. ‘‘ There is ‘ho real need for the 
morbid anxiety that now prevails in 
certain quarters,’’ Dr. Lorimer thinks, 

‘‘and no serious alarm should be felt 
for the tuity and stability of 
the truth.’’ He finds three distin- 
tive marks in the rising heretical un- 
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the form and philosophy of such in- 
spiration.’? Neither are they ‘“‘pri- 
marily defections from Christian doc- 
trine, only from the creeds. which 
assume authoritatively to define such 
doctrine.’’ Thirdly, they are not 
‘revolts from the scriptural ideal of 
Christian life, only a noble protest 
against the narrow interpretations of 
that life.’’ We will not try to pick 
any logical flaws in this reasoning 
nor ask where true Christian doctrine 
in minds like this writer’s begins and 
ends, and how much we know of the 
real sayings and teachings of the 
founder of Christianity. We are con- 
tent to note the gradual falling back 
on the part of the entire religious 
world to a more simple and practical 
form of religious belief, a desire to get 
rid of all extraneous growths of creed 
and dogma, and reach the religious 
spirit and life. 


THE value of music as a therapeutic 
agent has long been understood, 
though but partially, by medical men, 
especially by those who have charge 
of insane patients, or those suffering 
from extreme nervous. disorders. 
Science, perhaps, learned something 
from ancient Scripture here, in the 
story of David’s healing of ‘‘Saul”’ 
with his harp, which Browning has 
so beautifully retold in his greatest 
poem. Matthew Arnold employs the 
same device in his poem of ‘‘ Emped- 
ocles on Etna.’’ The London Lancet 
explains that music acts as a mental 
tonic in such cases, and that its effect 
is most manifest in those of morbid 
nervous action. It also thinks the 
quieting effect produced is due some- 
what to transference of attention ; 
which corresponds with the theories 
of the faith and mind cure, in which, 
as in most special nostrums, there is a 
grain of truth. 


_ SLOWLY, alike through the teach- 
ings of science and the growing spirit 
of love, the line between the faults 
and the virtues of our fellow creatures 
grows more and more obscure. The 
evil and the good are so mingled in 
human nature that there is no trait, 
not the worst and most trying, but 
is seen to have some leaning to 
virtue, either to spring from a good 
impulse gone astray, or to seek some 
good end, not wisely understood. 
And how our virtues are streaked and 
marred by faults, we all know. Who 
has not blushed over praise for a fine 
action he alone knew sprang from a 
selfish desire, or found himself made 
by luckly accident the seeming bene- 
factor of his kind? But to us, this 
mixture of opposite qualities is the 
sign of hope for the struggling soul, 
not cynicism or despair. It bespeaks 
the spirit’s moral unity, as the broken 
limb or scarred trunk does that of the 
injured, but growing tree. Sympa- 
thy and true knowledge grow with 
admiration. ‘‘Is not every fault 
wedded to its own-excuse, that pity 
may be born into the world ?”’ asks 
a modern writer. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE, writing of “ Co- 
operative Womanhood in the State, 
in the North American Review for 
September, speaks of the sanitary 
commission, with which she was so 
prominently identified, as the firstex- 
ample of the successful united Th tha 
n this 
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They became interested students of 
political methods and great national 
issues. She quotes the words of Dr. 
Bellows, who, speaking of the vast 
correspondence going on between the 
camp and the home, said it was the 
means of ‘‘keeping the men in the 
field civilians,’’ and of ‘‘making the 
people at home, of both sexes, half 
soldiers.’’ The power of ‘‘ associated 
womanhood ’’ thus demonstrated has 
grown ever since, and is one no longer 
questioned, and from which an in- 
creasing degree of untold good is sure 
to result to society at large. 


A WRITER in the Literary World, 
reviewing Henry James’ work on 
‘‘ Browning as a Philosophical and 
Religious Teacher’’ says, concerning 
that writer’s discussion of the poet’s 
solution of the problem of the imma- 
nence of goodness, even in things evil: 
‘‘This solution rests in his conviction 
of the unity of God with man as a 
spiritual being. From this unity 
spring the supreme facts in the soul’s 
development. The principle of unity, 
the meeting-place between the divine 
and the human, is love. Love is 
‘the supreme motive of Browning’s 
art, and the principle on which his 
moral and religious doctrine rests.’ 
This is his deepest conviction and the 
source of his courage, and he is as 
fearless in ‘reducing all phenomena 
into forms of the activity of his first 
principle,’ as Hegel was in referring 
to Reason or Schopenhauer to the 
Blind Will.’’ 


THE editor of the /rdependent, Lon- 
don, Rev. F. Herbert Stead, gives his 
impressions of the late International 
Council in a recent number of the 
Advance. Four family types were 
represented at this gathering, Amer- 
ican, Australian, South African and the 
British Isleman. Among these he 
found the Australians most progressive 
and hopeful, full of a ‘‘ contagious 
youthfulness.’’ The United States 
delegates were easily known by the 
marks of Puritan ancestry, observa- 
ble in their speech, manners and ideas. 
In them more than among all the 
rest, the observer noted ‘‘the linea- 
ments of the Pilgrim and the Iron- 
side.’’ But the theological diversities 
in the Council outranked the ethnolog- 
ical; still it was a great ‘‘ free, frater- 
nal federation.’”’ The American dele- 
gates are remembered with gratitude 
for the impetus which their word and 
presence gave to the movement, still 
a ‘‘movement’’ in England, to free the 
church from all state trammels, ‘‘ The 
Council has strengthened the cause of 
disestablisment.’’ Mr. Stead _ refers 
briefly to the lively interest, conster- 
nation in some quarters, aroused by 
Dr. Goodwin’s sermon, praising Cal- 
vinism, and urging the continued 
earnest teachings of old-fashioned 
orthodoxy ; but he thinks the preacher 
was somewhat misunderstood, through 
a careless use of terms, and that his 
views are not quite as illiberal and 
behind the age, as they seem. We 
suspect Dr. Goodwin would prefer to 
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ristian Union in a recent 
editorial incidentally pays the follow- 
ing just and significant tribute to 
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every one he metsome new message 
of life, something which should lay 
him under perpetual obligation. He 
treated everyone not only with cour- 
tesy, but with the profound respect 
which one would accord to the mes- 
sengers of a king. It was very in- 
spiring to others to receive this sort 
of attention ; but it was pre-eminently 
beautiful in the man himself, and was 
the lusting evidence to the nobility of 
his soul.’’ 


ae 


An Agnostic’s Estimate of a 
Romanist. 


We do not know whether our friend, 
Mr. William M. Salter, objects to the 
application of the term ‘‘ agnostic’’ to 
himself or not, but we use it here to 
mark an antithesis the more plainly, 
to point out, in a brief reference to 
Mr. Salter’s essay on the late Cardinal 
in the September Avena, the complete 
fairness, loving generosity even, with 
which one of his advanced position, — 
by the majority considered as quite 
hostile to religion,—can write of an- 
other holding views diametrically op- 
posed to his own. 

Unity lately published an essay 
from Mr. Salter on Cardinal Newman, 
but the Avena essay is valuable in 
another way, showing the debt of 
personal gratitude the writer feels to 
one to whom he turned with earnest 
solicitude during an early period of 
mental unrest and change, when 
he passed from Congregationalism 
through Unitarianism to Ethical Cult- 
ure. It was, Mr. Salter writes, at a 
time when after careful examination 
of the worth and credibility of the 
gospel accounts of Jesus, claiming his 
Messiahship, and a conclusion in his 
own mind that these accounts were 
trustworthy, that ‘‘he [Jesus] was, un- 
der God, my appointed Lord, and 
Saviour and, Judge, as that of all 
men,’’—that he began to read New- 
man. ‘Then those doubts began to 
trouble him, as they have so many 
earnest Protestants, whether this be- 
lief was securely founded in any 
form of Protestant teaching. He was 
first impressed by Newman as one 
who had ‘‘a profound sense of the 
difficulties of faith.’’ Whether his 
own was true or not, it had evidently 
not been accepted simply because it 
was easily understood. To this im- 
pression was added that of a man 
‘‘who had faced the problems of re- 
ligion for himself.’’ His mystical na- 
ture did not prevent his constant desire 
to be led by reason. 

Through the reading of Newman, 
Mr. Salter goes’ on to explain, he 
came to see that the special dogma 
relating to the nature and mission of 
Jesus, instead of being one of the 
finalities of belief, was but a starting- 
point. It must therefore ‘‘ lead some- 
where.’’ Where was the human 
force or authority that was to embody, 
demonstrate, and uphold this great 
truth? Thus was begun an examina- 
tion into the various claims of the 
Protestant sects, Unitarianism amon 


others, in which Mr. Salter found - . @ i 
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Mr. Salter does not claim that 
Newman converted him, only that he 
was ‘‘open to light on that side.’’ 
From being open to light in this direc- 
tion he came the more easily to travel 
another, that chosen by Francis New- 
man, or one nearly allied to it. 

The motive of the essay here so in- 
adequately outlined, is described’ by 
the writer as one of ‘‘old attachment 
and personal veneration ;’’ who adds 
that he hopes he may have done some- 
thing to show ‘‘ that a Catholic need 
not necessarily be either a weak man 
ora dishonest one.’’ Mr. Salter speaks 
as guardedly as he does kindly. Ap- 
preciation does not run into weak 
sentiment, nor the desire to be just 
lead to half-assent and false tolerance. 
He does not say that reason, abstract- 
ly speaking, was on Newman’s side, 
but that ‘“‘starting from his premises 
his course was reasonable.’’ Avs for his 
own differing conclusions, his rejec- 
tion of the Christian dogma in all its 
shapes, they are well defined in the 
following words : 

Reluctant as I was to admit it, struggle as 
I might against it, the share of Jesus in the 
errors and illusions of his time (the sense of 
which grew upon me) made it impossible for 
me at last to absolutely trust his conscious- 
ness ; however great, however sublime a 
figure he was, it appeared that he belonged 
after all to our fallible humanity. Hence in 
mv view we were thrown back on ourselves. 
We may have great and consoling beliefs 
about life and its purpose, about death and 
what lies beyond, about the fathomless 
Power from which we came and on whose 
bosom we rest; but a revelation we have 
not; they are beliefs which we ourselves 
form, and do not receive from without. 
Rationalism, though not in the sense New- 
man used it, became the only method; and 
Liberalism, in the sense that whatever creed 
one may hold, none can claim to be infalli- 
ble, or of exclusive divine authority, and 
that good men of different creeds should 


respect and tolerate one another, becomes at 


once a necessity and a duty. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


DEAR UNITY :—It 1s worth while to 
have lived away from one’s native 
place for years, just for the joy of 
coming back to itagain. Sometimes, 
it is true, the coming back has in it a 
measure of disappointment. Familiar 
objects and scenes have lost the grand- 
eur they held for the vouthful eye. 
But for me the case is otherwise. For 
as I look on this spot, where first I 
saw the light, with eyes accustomed 
to other and less picturesque scenes, 
its whole surroundings are touched 
with a rare charm, a wonderful, majes- 
tic beauty, which lifts it into compan- 
ionship, in my mind, with other and 
more noted places. A short drive or 
walk in almost any direction will 
bring you to an outlook upon meadow, 
hill and mountain that is worth the 
journey from Chicago to see. In our 
rambles we continually cry to one 
another, ‘‘ Look there!’’ ‘‘O, Look 
there !’’ as one picture after another 
is unveiled to our eyes. 

Not less gladly do those who recall 
the humdrum life of forty years ago 
and the desolation immediately suc- 
ceeding the war, mark the new life 
which is springing up everywhere on 
the ruins of the old order. Harrison- 
burg is slowly putting on the fresh 
garments of progress. It now boasts 
a government building which cost a 
hundred thousand dollars. Its ‘‘ Big 
Spring,’’ the center around which the 
town was originally built, is now, 
notwithstanding the protest of some 
of the oldest citizens, supplanted by 
modern water-works, and _ electric 
lights illumine the streets and public 
buildings by night. Factories are 
rearing their chimneys among the 
hills, new homes adorn the streets, 
and the years have added new beauty 
to the old homesteads, deep set in the 
sweet seclusion of richly shaded 
lawns and shrubberies. The month 
of July saw the town alive with 
teachers in attendance upon the State 
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education is by no means what it is 
in the North, and the public school is 
not yet accorded the sympathy and 
support which it deserves. It is yet 
a foreign plant which it will take time 
to acclimate in the Southern mind. 
But a better day is coming, and this 
Institute is one of the signs of it. 
The ‘‘boom’’ which promised to 
make a city herein short order is dead 
as in all the valley towns, but one 
can not climb Red Hill and read the 
names of the new streets and avenues 
laid out there, stand by the partly ex- 
cavated foundation of the projected 
new hotel, and, turning on either hand, 
look out at the magnificent prospect 
which everywhere greets the eye, 
without feeling the spirit of prophecy 
arising within him, and seeing in a 
vision the time when these now naked 
streets and this solitary summit will 
become a Mecca for seekers after rest 
and health and beauty. 


This quaint old town which was 
home to me the first twenty years of 
my life is everywhere redolent with the 
associations of boyhood. As I wan- 
der along the narrow shaded streets, 
the time-worn houses, from which the 
old familiar faces have disappeared, 
seem like monuments of the vanished 
years, and there comes over me 


‘‘A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 

_And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain.’’ 


Amid a population who know me 
not—save the few friends and relatives 
remaining here—I often catch the 
trick of an eye or mouth, or the mould 
of a cheek that carries me back to a 
former generation and lets me into 
the secret of the wearer’s lineage. 
The barefoot boy who left off the con- 
templation of his toy water-wheelin the 
picturesque old mill-race this morning 
and ran with such neighborly good 
will to give my horse a bucket of 
water on my asking, gave me a name 
which dates back in my memory forty 
years and more, recalling a country 
home with its grassy yard and fruit- 
laden trees and cool, clean spring- 
house, with its stores of delicious 
cream and fragrant butter. 


Climbing the hill on the west of the 
town, I pass the schoolhouse to which, 
many a time an eager boy I wot of, 
crept out in the early winter morning, 
in the old heroic fashion of education, 
to make his recitation in Greek and 
Latin by candle-light. Further on 
up the summit is the old graveyard, 
closed up now, where lie the ashes of 
many of the early settlers of the town, 
and where stood the old church in 
which my child awe and reverence in 
presence of the Unseen were first called 
forth. Lower down is the church 
where I preached my first sermon be- 
fore an indulgent audience of relations 
and friends, who expected more of me, 
I fear, than I have ever attained, and 
whom I have sadly disappointed in 
my departures from the ways of the 
fathers. 


A drive of four miles brings us to 
Massanetta Springs,—famed for its 
healing waters, and within the grove 
near by is the camp-ground on which 
we tented once a year in the old days 
and which is still in use every Sunday 
for the neighboring farmers and visit- 
ors at the Springs. Wandering among 
the pine-slab seats and standing in 
the rude pulpit of rough boards, a 
rush of old memories comes upon me: 
memories of prayer and hymn and ser- 
mon, from voices, many of them long 
since hushed, of the hour when a boy 
of nine years, kneeling there in the 
brown leaves, somehow grew con- 
scious of God with a great ecstasy 
which made all nature and the faces 
of friends glow with a new and won- 
derful beauty. | 

Through changing creed and sym- 
bol that hour remains to him an epoch, 
marking the beginning of a conscious 
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early twilight, with the full moon 
swinging up in splendor from behind 
the Massametten mountain, as it has 
done through countless thousands of 
years, I read anew the lesson of the 
evanescence of human life and circum- 
stance and the eternity of truth, of 
the soul, of God. 

I might tell you of a sermon in the 
Methodist Church here, surprising for 
its breadth and liberality ; of a jour- 
ney over hill and dale to Rawley 
Springs, situated in a spur of the 
Alleghany mountains where I stood 
two thousand feet above sea level and 
looked out upon a scene of marvelous 
beauty ; of another to Whyer’s Cave, 
now called ‘‘ Shendun Grottoes,’’ fa- 
mous the country over for the witch- 
ery of its strange and beautiful for- 
mations ; where a water jar set under 
the drip of a stalactite for eighteen 
years shows but the thinnest skin of 
calcareous formation, hinting of the 
untold centuries that have gone to the 
making of the fretted roof, the decor- 
ated walls, the draperies and richly 
carved columns, the altars and bal- 
conies and statuary and all the count- 
less mimicries of art which the electric 
light reveals here in the darkness of 
this famous cavern. But my letter 
grows too long and must close with a 
cordial greeting to friends and fellow- 
laborers and the hope that they may 
sometime spend the summer in the 
Shenandoah Valley. 


J. R. E. 
Hlarrisonburg, Va. 


A Basis of Work. 


In the discussion which followed 
the address on ‘‘A Basis of Fellow- 
ship versus a Basis of Faith,’’ at the 
meeting of the Ministerial Union last 
May, a leader among us remarked 
with characteristic penetration that 
while he indorsed the views expressed, 
there was another matter that had 
been left untouched, viz.,—a Basis of 
Work. The distinction deserves a 
clearer recognition than hascommonly 
been given it. Before asking to be 
admitted into any organization I want 
to know two things,—What is its pur- 
pose? Will I be welcome? Unless 
the second question is answered in 
the affirmative, I shall not seek ad- 
mission, however satisfactory the an- 
swer tothe first. While if the second 
is answered in the affirmative, I may 
seek admission, though not entirely 
satisfied with the answer to the first. 
I may not like all of its work, but 
still have a ‘‘ general sympathy with 
its purposes and practical aims,’’ and 
so desire to co-operate with it. It 
might be well if all our organizations 
were to adopt two separate statements, 
one defining their purpose, the other 
their fellowship. Our National Con- 
ference has practically done this, set- 
ting forth its purpose in the Preamble 
and First Article of the Constitution, 
and its basis of fellowship in Article 
Ten. The more fully and explicitly 
an organization states its purpose in 
its published constitution, the more 
serviceable that document will be in 
helping people to decide whether they 
wish to join it or not. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that that de- 
cision, if intelligent, will be mainly 
based, not on what the organization 
says that it purposes to do, but on 
what one finds out by personal obser- 
vation that it is actually doing. Not 
many of us would care for member- 
ship in the National Conference if we 
merely knew that it was designed to 
give us an opportunity to prove by 
our self-denial our faith as ‘‘ disciples 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Our per- 
sonal contact with it, however, makes 
us feel that we like it and will be glad, 
if we may, to join it. The work of 
any man, if it is genuine, will flow 
out of his most fundamental beliefs. 
So the work of any association of men 
will be determined by the character 
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thus our Basis of Work turns out to 
be practically synonymous with our 
Basis of Faith. There follows from 
the preceding a corollary, which jt 
may not be amiss to add. If an or- 
ganization be a really live one, let 
natural affinities have free play; and 
that unity in work which grows out 
of a substantial unity in faith will 
secure a very genuine unity in fellow- 
ship, and so preserve the integrity of 
the movement and give an organic 
continuity, even though all bars are 
thrown down and a cordial welcome 
extended to everybody who wishes to 
enter. H. D. M. 


Men and Things. 


RECENT discoveries among ancient tombs 
in Etruria unmistakably show that dentistry 
was practiced as far back as six centuries 
before the Christian era. Several of the 
skulls examined had false teeth, carved 
from those of some large animals; while 
many of the natural teeth had gold filling. 


THE race question, the persistence of an- 
cestral traits, the transmission of character, 
the reappearance of types after several gen- 
erations, are some of the subjects with which 
W. D. Howells is dealing in his new novel, 
“An Imperative duty,’’ begun in the July 
number of Harper's Magazine. 


Or Walter Savage Landor’s republicanism 
an old friend:lately wrote: ‘‘I well remember 
a fine burst of Landor’s eloquence in favor 
of republican finstitutions; and when espe- 
cially praising the Americans, among whom 
he had many friends, he concluded with the 
remark: ‘But I could never live in America, 
because they have no cathedrals or painted 
glass.’ ”’ 


DURING the first year of the Harvard 
Annex, there were twenty-five students, who 
called for so many courses of instruction 
that they formed twenty-nine classes. This 
year, the 12th, there have been one hundred 
and seventy-four students, distributed into 
sixty-one classes, and directed by nearly 
fifty professors and instructors from Harvard 
College. The graduates this year are all 
Massachusetts women. 


WE read in one of our exchanges that the 
grave of Oliver Goldsmith, in the precincts 
of the Inner Temple, still remains in an un- 
tended condition. The secluded little court- 
yard has just been relaid with gravel, and 
the memorial stone of the poet bears evi- 
dence of irreverent treatment. Not only 
are the engraved letters becoming dim, 
but the tablet is scratched, evidently by 
heedless feet. Here is a fresh opportunity 
for something being done to prevent further 
desecration. 


WE are told that Rosa Bonheur earned her 
first money by copying the paintings of old 
masters, working early and late to help sup- 
port her family. Her first animal picture 
was a goat, which pleased her so much that 
she gave up copying and took up animal 
painting exclusively. Models in those days 
being too expensive for the slender purse of 
the young artist, she would tramp miles to a 
farm, carrying a meagre lunch in her pocket, 
to sketch an animal. When nineteen years 
old she sent her first picture to an art exhi- 
bition, and at once the critics pronounced 
her a genius. 


WE read in the /nudependent that the 
famous Castle church, at Wittenberg, to the 
doors of which Luther nailed his ninety-five 
theses on October 3Ist, 1517, and in which 
he and Melancthon are buried, is undergo- 
ing athorough restoration. The project 1s 
the late Emperor’s, Frederick III. Hissick- 
ness aud death interrupted the work, but 
the present Emperor has enthusiastically re- 
sumed it. The entire inside of the church 
is being renewed at a lavish expense, and 
two towers are being erected. Since 17381, 
iron doors, on which the theses of Luther 
are seen, together with other reminders of 
those great days, have been added to the 
bnilding, by the Prussian King, Wilhelm III. 


A REMARKABLE feature in the character 
of Alexander III., of Russia, is his venera- 
tion for the orthodox religion, which he 
looks upon as the very foundation stone of 
the empire. On each 6th of January, the 
day of Epiphany, he is present, bare headed, 
at the ceremony of the immersion of the 
cross in the waters of the Neva. Ridicu- 
lous as the mention of it may at first seem, 
the fact that, though almost entirely bald, 
the Emperor is able to endure the intense 
cold during the half hour the ceremonies 
last, is ascribed by the moiyiks to divine pro- 
tection. By the clergy generally the Czar 1s 
adored, and; in spite of innumerable difficul- 
ties, he has done and still continues to do 
much toward bettering the position of the 
orthodox priesthood. | A, 

His thoughtful disposition has nourished 
in him a strong love of art, and he has earned 
a place in the foremost ranks of amateurs 


and connoisseurs., His appertieeds in each 
of his palaces, particularly his private sanc- 
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Phaeton. 


How often, poor mad Phaetons, are we cast 

By our poor rampant thoughts upon the 
ground ; 

Falling from highest Heaven with wild re- 
bound 

Because we can not hold these coursers fast, 

And wring obedience from them. O, at last, 

Grant us, high gods, with rayéd glory 
crowned 

To guide desires and thoughts 
heights profound 

Of clearest ether! Oh, no more aghast 

May we fall, with hot, blazing hair, and face 

All singed, and pallid with the sickening 
sense 

Of helpless impotence, through Heaven's 
great space, 

Waiting the coming shock in dread sus- 
pense ! 

We would be sun-gods, full of light and 
grace, 

Driving in surecontrol through space im- 
mense. 


through 


H. P. KIMBALL. 


— oe 


The Hillside Institute. 


I would like to write a word from 
the standpoint of an outsider about 
the Institute. The Hillside Institute, 
or Summer Assembly calls together 


all workers in the Western Unitarian 


Sunday School Society and in con- 
tiguous Unity clubs, teachers as well 
as ministers, and others interested in 
systematic means of moral and relig- 
ious education. These meetings are 
valuable for the following reasons: 

First the attractions of the Institute 
are based upon profitable intellectual 
work. Hillside is no parade ground, 
and the Institute does not offer pyro- 
technic displays. It seeks, primarily, 
to awaken and stimulate mind and 
heart in definite religious work. Its 
thoughtful lectures give it character. 
No one this year, for instance, could 
fail to be impressed and greatly bene- 
fited by the carefully prepared, schol- 
arly and concise lectures of Rev. J. C. 
Learned of St. Louis on the Religions 
of the East. They gave to the list- 
ener a clear, comprehensive view of 
each of these religions, with full ref- 
erences to authorities for guidance in 
future study. Following these were 
outlines of ethical studies, ‘‘In the 
School,’’ given by Miss Juniata Staf- 
ford, of Chicago, which systematically 
presented one of the most important 
and difficult branches of our work. 

There were, also, the informal meet- 
ings of the morning hour in which min- 
isters, laymen and women discussed 
methods of practical work. In the 
evening there were lectures on some 
subjects connected with the religious 
life. These, with grove meetings, on 
the first and last Sundays, in which all 
the ministers took part, and to which 
the people of the neighborhood came, 
to the number of four and five hundred, 
constituted the intellectual treats of 
the Institute and established its in- 
tellectual character. 

Second, a powerful mental stimulus 
was given to the weary minister by 
the many bright, wide-awake minds 
of the laymen and women there pres- 
ent. The social value of these meet- 
ings could scarcely be over-estimated. 
The parlors of the Hillside Home, 
wont to echo with the voices of boys 
and girls, were not suffered to grow 
drowsy in these vacation days, but 
laughter, song and the sallies of wit 
filled their walls. 

Third, and last, but not least, should 
be mentioned the hospitality of the 
whole Helena valley and neighbor- 
hood. The spirit of brotherhood 
reigning in these quiet valleys con- 
tributes an essential element to the 
success of Hillside Institute. 

Summing up the attractions of this 
Institute for ministers and other 
workers in our liberal churches, in 
order to forecast its future, we might 
Say that its base, rooted in thought, 
its structure, built out of choice com- 
Panionship, the whole being sur- 
Tounded by a_ kindly soil and 
atmosphere, it promises an enduring 


growth. One word in closing, I am 
tempted to add upon a subject that I 
usually avoid. I will give it as it 
came to me. How did. you like the 
Western Conference Institute ? I have 
just been asked. It was, perhaps, a 
natural question, but it struck me 
like a discord in music; for I had just 
returned from a two weeks’ session of 
three meetings per day, where, neither 
in public speech nor lecture had I 
heard, to my recollection, the name of 
Western Conference mentioned; and 
where, although strictly speaking an 
outsider, I had had no consciousness 
of being among other than earnest 
and warm-hearted brothers and sisters 
of true Unitarian breadth. With 
these facts I answered my interro- 
gator; ‘“Truly the better spirit of our 
faith is not favorable to dissensions.’’ 
The thought of the Hillside Institute 
of 1891 was keyed to the grand pur- 
poses of a broad religious culture. If 
we all asindividual ministers can hold 
our work equally high the fuller 
meaning of unity and brotherhood 
will dawn upon us. 


W. G. Topp. 
Topeka, August 20, 1891. 


The School of Applied Ethics. 


The School of Applied Ethics, held 
at Plymouth, was a season of six 
weeks of unique privilege for those 
in attendance. 

The school was divided into three 
departments, Ethics proper, Econom- 
ics and the History of Religions, with 
Professors Felix Adler, H. C. Adams 
and C. H. Toy at the head of each, 
respectively. Each gave a course of 
eighteen lectures, while each depart- 
ment had as many more lectures by 
associates, usually in series of three. 
All the work was of a high order, 
most of it would find worthy place in 
advanced university courses, yet there 
was little which was not of service to 
those for whom previous advantages 
had been meager. This was shown 
by the faithful attendance at all the 
lectures of several who had enjoyed 
years of study abroad as well as un1- 
versity training, and at the same time 
of the large numbers of amateurs in 
all the departments. Professor Ad- 
ler’s course was kept severely simple 
and practical, directly in line with his 
desire to hasten the time when ethics 
may be a department in every school, 
as a scientific system leading to moral 
thoughtfulness’ and discrimination. 
It was good to have the life-long 
thinking of so strong a man brought 
to bear upon the minute details and 
practical principles of the work for 
little children; and the large number 
who gathered at these lectures re- 
vealed how eager teachers and parents 
are to find definite methods in their 
work. 

These lectures, which outline the 
plan and elaborate the methods used 
in primary and grammar grades, will 
probably be published, and will be 
found of great service to the Sunday- 
school worker, although the lecturer’s 
plea is that the public school shall 
take this work, leaving for the Sunday- 
schools the religious sanction and in- 
centives to the moral life. In some 
other session of the school, the High 
School course will be taken up. 

Considering the social ferment of 
our time it was inevitable that the in- 
tensity of interest should center in the 
course in Economics. Almost no one 
seemed settled in mind with a gospel 
to preach, but all awaited each lect- 
urer with almost bated breath to find 
if light were about to break. 

Professor Clark, of Smith, came 
with his reputation for noble insist- 
ence upon the ethical ideal, but al- 
though his heart was evidently rightly 
placed, his keen, clear argument threw 
painfully cold water upon many who 
had hoped to find in ‘“The Single Tax’’ 
a final panacea. Dr. Albert Shaw 
brought with him a cheering breeze 


and buoyant confidence that the world 
is spinning, showing us what wilder- 
nesses have blossomed under the 
magic wand of progressive city coun- 
cils. When one sees the marvelous 
decrease in the death-rate brought 
about by the simple change in ad- 
| ministrative method, one wonders if 
there is not blood stains upon the 
/hand which neglects to cast the city 
_ ballot. 

| Professor Taussig (Harvard ) inter- 
ested us in co-operative movements, 
| but led us to feel that their future 
held little general promise, because 
' they were not a part of any great or- 
ganic movement. The same spirit, 
however, once gathered, might be in- 
| corporated within the economic organ- 
‘ism. Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United 
| States commissioner of labor, in a dis- 
_cussion of Factory Legislation showed 
'the steps by which the public con- 
'science had asserted its right to be 
heard even by the manager of private 
property. 

President Andrews, of Brown, ex- 
pounded Socialism appreciatively, but 
found the better way to be the one- 
step-at-a-time method, without a priori 
terror of either the /atssez-faire prin- 
ciples or governmental. interference. 
An ardent enthusiasm prevailed re- 
garding the chief course—that of Pro- 
fessor Adams. With clear-cut out- 
lines he gave a bird’s-eye view of the 
industrial society from the Middle 
Ages, and the development of eco- 
nomic doctrine with a view to under- 
standing the present problem in the 
labor world. Any summary would 
only misrepresent by its inadequacy. 
Free competition he left untouched 
except as controlled on the wages side 
by a new property right for labor, 
which trades unions would doubtless 
secure, and on the side of distribution 
by commissions for the regulation of 
such industries as were natural mon- 
opolies. There was through it all, 
however, a plea for a revival on a 
higher plane of the old social con- 
sciousness, which carried for some of 
us a more radical inference. 

We console ourselves with thinking 
that the noble optimism which marked 
all of these lectures does not forbid 
a hope that some time the high- 
est ideal of fraternity may be incor- 
porated into the bone and marrow of 
our industrial system. Sucha dream is 
in line with the spirit of broad, high 
thinkers like these, if not consist- 
ent with the clear-cut precision of sci- 
entific prophecy. 

I have no space left for reference to 
the course of Religion. It was regarded 
as of rare worth by those best 
equipped to appreciate it. It touched 
very close upon the work in our six 
years’ course, both of last year and 
the next, and was therefore of special 
interest to some of us. 

It is good to know that the school 
is assured for next year, and will be 
held again in Plymouth. This is a 
desirable point, as the seaside makes 
it possible to enjoy all the pleasures of 
an outing in connection with the ses- 
sion work. 

During the last two weeks I have 
often thought of the Hillside gather- 
ing, and wished that I might also en- 
joy theinspiration of the annual pen- 


tecost of the Valley. 
MILA F. TUPPER. 


She Study Gable. 


Books here noticed promptly sent on recetpt of price 
by W. W. Knowles & Co,. Publishers and Booksellers, 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Socialism. Chapters from the writing of John 
Stuart Mill, selected and edited by W. D. P. Bliss. 
New York: The Humboldt Publishing Co. Paper, 
25 cents. 


This is the second number of the Socta/ 
Science Library, aprevious issue of which we 
have already had occasion to commend. Mr. 
Bliss, the leader of the ‘‘ Christian Social- 
ists,’’ is doing a good educational work in 
his editions of standard economic works. 
The present volume is well selected to show 
how Mill’s broad sympathies carried him 


beyond the conventional views of his time ; 
and the editor’s foot-notes, showing how cer- 
tain prophecies have been confirmed and 
others brought to nought, are modest and 
pertinent. 


Periodicals. 


WE should hardly have looked in the A/- 
lantic, which is the patron of old and estab- 
lished reputations in its selection of contrib- 
utors, for astory by Rudyard Kipling, yet, 
it is the latest work of that writer, ‘* The 
Disturber of Traffic,’’ which forms the lead- 
ing feature of the September number. It is 
a story of the optical illusions, caused by 
solitary life at sea, of a lighthouse keeper. 
The remaining fiction of this number is con- 
tributed by Stockton, in his serial, ‘‘ The 
House of Martha,’’ a short story by Lillie 
Chace Wyman, and the continuation of 
Mrs. Catherwood’s ‘‘ Lady of Fort St. John.”’ 
Octave Thanet furnishes one of her character- 
istic essays on ‘‘Town Life in Arkansas.” 
E. P. Evans writes on ‘‘ Speech as a Barrier 
Between Man and Beast.’’ John Burroughs 
leaves his usual line and gives a Study of 
Analogy. John Fiske contributes one of 
his learned and entertaining pieces of his- 
torical writing in an essay on ‘‘ Europe and 
Cathay,’’ Latcadio Hearn describes the Jap- 
anese Feast of the Lanterns and the Market 
of the Dead. Woodrow Wilson writes of 
‘*The Auther Himself’’: ‘‘ Itis your direct, 
unhesitating, intent, headlong man, who 
has sources in the mountains, who digs deep 
channels for himseif in the soil of his times 
and expands into the mighty river, who be- 
comes a landmark forever; and not your 
‘broad’ man, sprung from the _ schools, 
who spreads his shallow, extended waters 
over the wide surfaces of learning, to leave 
rich deposits, it may be, fag other men’s 
crops to grow in, but to be himself dried up 
by a few score summer noons.’’ The poetry 
of this number is contributed from worthy 
sources, Colonel Higginson, Dr. Parsons, 
Philip Bourke Marston. 


THE two leading articles in the North 
American Review, as indicated by the typo- 
graphical arrangement of the Table of Con- 
tents are one on ‘‘Goldwin Smith and the 
Jews,’’ by Isaac Besht Bendavid, and ‘Is 
Drunkenness Curable ?’’ by a symposium of 
medical authorieties, I)rs. W. A. Ham- 
mond, T. N. Crothers, E. N. Carpenter and 
Cyrus Edson. The main general conclusion, 
that the mingled vice and disease herein 
discussed is curable, but by will-power and 
the moral resolution of the patient, is essen- 
tially sound and can not be too often re- 
peated. The remaining contents are, ‘‘A 
Plea for Railway Consolidation,’’ by C. P. 
Huntington, President Southern Pacific R. 
R., ‘‘Co-operative Womanhood in the State,”’ 
by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, ‘‘A Famous 
Naval Exploit,’’ by The Late Admiral Por- 
ter, ‘Anecdotes of English Clergymen,’’ by 
the Hon. C. K. Tuckerman, ‘* Dogs and 
their Affections,’’ by Ouida, ‘‘The Ideal Sun- 
day,’’ by the Rev. Charles H. Eaton, D. D., 
‘‘Reflections of an Actress,’’ by Clara Mor- 
ris, ‘‘Haiti and the United States,’’ by the 
Hon. Frederick Douglass, Late United States 
Minister to Haiti. The last mentioned arti- 
cle will be read with interest in view of the 
recent resignation of Mr. Douglass. The 
department of Notes and Comments dis- 
cusses ‘‘Our Dreadful American Manners,”’ 
‘Electricity and Life,’’ ‘‘ The Value of Van- 
ity,’’ ‘‘ The Ideal University.”’ 


THE Home-Maker is an __ illustrated 
monthly magazine, successor to the Wom- 
an’s Cycle, established and edited by Mrs. 
Croly (Jenny June), about two years ago, and 
now meryed in this larger publication, under 
the same editorial management. It is de- 
voted to the higher interests of the home, 
and of woman’s education, continuing the 
feature which made the Cyc/e so useful, that 
of Club Records. The contributors to the 
August number are Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Mary Kyle Dallas. F. Marion Crawford, 
Nelson C. Parshall, Julia Anna Walcott, 
Victor Rydberg, Mary F. Butts, Caroline 
Sterling and others. Published by the 
Home-Maker Co., 44 East Fourteenth street, 
New York. Subscription price, $2.00 per 
year, 20 cents a number. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
Unity will receive further notice. 


Osborne of Arrochar. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Boston: Lee & Shepherd. Paper, 12mo, pp. 449. 
Price, 50 cts. 


The Story of Reine. By Jean dela Brete Graves 
Translated by Mrs. J. W. Davis. Boston: Roberts’ 
Brothers. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 299. Price, $1.00. 


Life of Christopher Columbus. By Edward 


Everett Hale. Chicago: G. L. Howe & Co, Cloth, 
12m0, pp. 320. Price, $1.25. 

Pilgrim Songs. By John Page Hopps. London 
and Edinburgh. Williams & Norgate. Boards, 
16mo, pp. 8o. 

Perry & Martin, 


84 La Salle St., Room 516, Chicago, 

Loan Money for estates and private parties on city 
property at current rates. 

ELLEN A. MARTIN, Attorney. 
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Life of the Bible. 


Three Stages: Literature, Revelation, 
Literature Again. 


By REV. W. C. GANNETT. 
THE LAW OF THE THREE STAGES. 


In the life of a Bible there are three 
stages. In the first stage it is coming 
into being as anation’s literature. In 
the second stage it becomes a divine 
revelation or its equivalent. In the 
third stage it becomes literature again, 
this time part of the world’s litera- 
ture. In its first stage it is simply 
books; in its second it is the Bible, 
the sacred book, the ‘‘Holy Script- 
ure’’; in its third stage it becomes 
simply books again. In its first stage 
it is known to be the words of: man; 
in its second it is sometimes thought 
to be the very word of God; in its 
third it is recognized again as words 
of men. The first is the age of its 
writers; the second, the age of its be- 
lievers or worshipers ; the third, the 
age of its critics and truest apprecia- 
tors. The first stage is apt to be very 
long: the Bibles of some nations have 
been a thousand years and more in 
coming into being. The second, that 
of its worshipers, is apt to be still 
longer: the religions of Buddha and 
Confucius, for instance, are each 
nearly twenty-five hundred years old, 
and each of these rests upon a sacred 
book. Thethird stage is just as long 
as the world conttmues to be interested 
init. Whena Bible has returned into 
literature, 1t may live on indefinitely; 
we have Bibles of religions that are 
now in ruins. The first stage, that of 
national literature, may be called a 
Bible’s prenatal life; the second, that 
of divine revelation, is its lifetime 
proper; the third, that of its return 
into literature, may be called its im- 
mortal life. But the three stages are 
not separated from each other by any 
fixed date, like that of human birth 
and death. A _ national literature 
gradually becomes Bible, some parts 
growing hallowed long before other 
parts, and the Bible, thus transfigured, 
gradually dies back into literature 
again, some parts before other parts, 
and it remains Bible to the orthodox 
among its lovers long after it has be- 
come books to the rationalist. 

If one asks what Bibles have passed 
through these three stages of exist- 
ence, the answer is, The older Hindu 
or Brahmanic Bible, called the 
‘‘Vedas’’; the vounger Hindu or Bud- 
dhist Bible called the ‘‘ Three Bas- 
kets,’’ or ‘‘Pitakas’’; the old Persian or 
Zoroastrian Bible, called the ‘‘Zend 
Avesta’’; to some extent, the Chinese 
Bible, or ‘‘Classics of Confucius’’; and 
lastly, our own, both in its Jewish and 
its Christian part,—these six, at least, 
Brahmanic, Buddhist, Persian, Chi- 
nese, Old Testament, and New Testa- 
ment. The Koran, or sacred book of 
the Mohammedans, is an exception to 
the formula. That flashed, asit were, 
into existence. It is full, indeed, of 
older Arab folk-lore and of borrowings 
from Jewish and Christian sources, 
and is the least original of the old 
Bibles. Still, its origin was no slow 
literary growth, and it had no gradual 
transfiguration. It was ‘‘Bible’’ from 
its birth,—its birth in the brain and 
heart of one fevered reformer, —was 
sterotyped in fixed form almost on the 
instant, and was at once accepted as a 
revelation from above. These are the 
seven great Bibles of the world. Of 
these, then, six began as literature, 
grew into Holy Scripture, and now 
are passing back again to literature. 
The last change is also true, of course, 
of the Koran. 

The believer in any one of these six 
Bibles is apt to recognize the truth of 
our formula with reference to all the 
other five; but within any given faith 
it is asmall minority that will frankly 


class its own Bible with the other 
Bibles of the world, and own that the 
same laws of growth and‘change and 
decay apply to it as to them. To 
openly belong to this minority is to be 
an ‘‘infidel,’’ as the phrase goes; that 
is, a non-believer in the accepted 
revelation. 

So much for our general formula. 
And now I am to speak of our own 
Bible and show it passing through the 
three stages. 


I. THE BIBLE'S ORIGIN AS LITERA- 
TURE, OR THE WORDS OF MAN. 


(a) THE OLD TESTAMENT COMING INTO BE- 
ING AS HEBREW LITERATURE. 


To understand that first prenatal 
stage, let us begin the story in this 
way. Moses lived about: 1300 years 
B. C., and King David about 1050 
years B. C. Where was the Old Tes- 
tament in Moses’ time? Nearly a 
thousand years on the other side of 
birth. Not the so-called ‘‘law of 
Moses,’’ probably not even the ‘‘ Ten 
Commandments,’’ but only the germ 
of what we call the Ten Command- 
ments, existed then. Where was the 
Old Testament in David’s time? A 
few war songs may have been in writ- 
ing, songs to Jehovah fierce in battle; 
some legendary annals were probably 
beginning ; a few customs of sacrifice 
and social obligation may have crys- 
tallized into a crude ritual. Drop 
down from David’s time nearly 500 
years. Where was the Old Testa- 
ment when the Jews were led captive 
to Babylon? By this time—say, 
roundly, 600 B. C.—a great mass of 
literature was extant, which some 
day was going to make the Hebrew 
Bible. By this time prophets, a noble 
series of reformers in Jehovah’s name, 
had been preaching righteousness at 
the city gates for several generations ; 
and sometimes their forecasts of na- 
tional disaster or glory—disaster that 
would overtake the nation for idolatry, 
glory with which Jehovah would re- 
ward their faithfulness to him—had 
been preserved on parchments or 
papyrus. By this time (600 B.C.) 
historians, themselves men 
prophet kind, had been at work re- 
cording the traditions of the people’s 
past,—traditions all a-gleam with su- 
pernatural legend and echoing with 
voices of Jehovah. Such legends and 
chronicles were early editions, as it 
were, of what would afterward become 
the stories of the Pentateuch and the 
books called Joshua, Judges, the Sam- 
uels and Kings. By this time wise 
men had recorded maxims that would 
later be collected as the book of Pro- 
verbs. By this time (600 B. C.), poets 
had sung psalms that some day would 
go to make a temple hymn-book. 
And by this time the laws of. worship 
and social custom had grown into a 
much larger ritual. In short, a liter- 
ary age had set in; and still, in 600 
B. C., the Hebrew Bible was to wait 
two centuries for birth. 

And now the people were carried 
off as captives to a land beyond the 
eastern desert, the very land from 
which, traditions said, their fore- 
fathers had wandered more than a 
thousand years before. What hap- 
pened to them there in Babylonia? 
Instead of crushing out their literary 
bent, the captivity increased it. In 
the forced quiet the exiles grew 
meditative, their habit studious. 
Captives of the body, they were free- 
men of the mind : the threefold liberty 
of every prisoner was theirs, that of 
retrospection, introspection, prospec- 
tion; and these they revelled in. 
The retrospection, or backward-look- 
ing, took form in new histories of the 
nation’s past, new revisions of the 
chronicles already written; and at 
this time it is probable that the books 
of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, re- 
ceived nearly their present shape. 
The introspection, or inward-looking, 
took form in new psalms, to which 
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adversity lent .sometimes fierceness, 
but oftener a long-drawn sigh to 
Jehovah for relief, or a cry of confes- 
sion and repentance. The prospec- 
tion, or forward-looking, took the 
form of glowing -prophecies of a re- 
stored Jerusalem and a purified nation 
made happy by its good Jehovah. 
The captivity experience,— as so often 
happens in an individual’s life,—the 
captivity experience of Israel was the 
ripening period of the nation’s moral 
and spiritual life. Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Isaiah, are the three great prophets 
of this period: Jeremiah, prophet of 
the gathering gloom, as the people 
sank into the woe; Ezekiel, prophet 
of its midnight, but even unto hima 
dream of the morning kept breaking 
in; Isaiah, he who wrote the latter 
part of our book so called,was prophet 
of the radiant hope in which the cap- 
tivityended. And yet atthe end of the 
captivity there was no more ‘‘ Bible ”’ 
than before. All, so far, was simply 
books,—the growing national litera- 
ture. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT RISING INTO ‘‘ HOLY 
SCRIPTURE.”’ 


But now its birthday asa ‘‘ Bible’’ 
neared. About 450 B.C. a certain 
man came back from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem to join the little colony of pa- 
triots who had hurried home across 
the desert as soon as their return had 
been allowed. He was called ‘‘ Ezra, 
the scribe,’’ or writer,—a new title, 
betokening the growth of those liter- 
ary habits just referred. to. Appar- 
ently, Ezra brought with him a con- 
stitution for his people, a written con- 
stitution which he called—note this— 
the ‘‘Law of Moses.’’ Standing 
near the water-gate, we are told, he 
read it day by day to the eager listen- 
ers. It stirred them mightily, these 
stricken patriots in their desolated 
fatherland. And when, at theend of 
his reading, the reader pledged them 
to adopt this law, heart and mind and 
soul, they took the oath in a solemn 
‘league and covenant’’ with each 
other and with Jehovah. They did 
not know it was the moment of the 
nation’s second birth; but that it 
was. Israel as a power political had 
died: this was the real beginning of 
Judaism as a church. - From that day 
on the ‘‘law’’ began to mould the 
nation’s life. Up tothe captivity the 
people had been half-idolatrous ; from 
the date of Ezra’s covenant, they 
were Jehovah’s Puritans, knowing no 
God but him, and knowing him un- 
imaged. The old idolatrous elements 
had been strained out, absorbed away 
in Babylonia, leaving the pure Jeho- 
vah element alone to make the nation 
new. It is worth while to fix this 
Ezra date in mind,—444 B. C., the 
beginning of true Judaism. 

What was this so-called ‘‘ Law of 
Moses ’’ that Kzra brought back with 
him? In all likelihood, it was sub- 
stantially our present Pentateuch, or 
first five books ofthe Bible, still called 
the ‘‘ Book of Moses,’’ containing the 
stories of creation, Eden, the flood and 
Babel, the legends of the nation’s 
forefathers, and the wonderful escape 
from Egypt, and, finally, in long de- 
tail, the priestly law and ritual. It 
was either this or else it was that 
priestly law and ritual with which the 
others parts were soon incorporated by 
Ezra’s followers. Many heads and 
hearts had really labored, first and 
last, upon the compilation. But all 
the earlier contributions or earlier 
editions, as we might call them, were 
now sifted, re-arranged, compressed, 
andadded to ; and the complete work, 
which it had taken generations to 
evolve, was referred back bodily to 
the hero of the nation’s wonderful 
escape from Egypt. All was credited 
to Moses as the author. No one knew 
the actual authors, no one cared to 
know ; their name was legion. But 
a mighty name must go with the col- 
lection to give it due authority. Of 
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literary criticism there was no begiri- 
ning in that day, and of credulity 
there was no end. So the question, 
‘“Who wrote it?’’ answered itself. 
Who but Moses, the ancient lawgiver 
of Sinai, could have written it? And 
who gave itto Moses? The Mighty 
Jehovah gave it to Moses on the burn- 
ing mount. What more natural,— 
were they not God’s “ chosen people ?’’ 
The law of Moses came direct from 
heaven, men therefore said. In that 
act of faith, by which the words of 
men became the ‘‘ Word of God,’’ 
the Hebrew ‘ Bible’’ began to be 
fairly born. To approximate the 
date, it was about four hundred years 
B.-&. 

Began to be born, I say; for, so 
far, only its first five books, the na- 
tion’s oldest traditions and its law, 
were thus uplifted. What happened 
next? Next, the prophecies and his- 
tories underwent the same transfigu- 
ration. No new prophets now were 
heard at city gates, uttering demands 
for righteousness :* prophets had given 
way to scribes like Ezra,— scholars, 
collectors, editors of literature. And. 
as the law grew too holy for further 
touches of revision, these scholars 
gave their unspent energy to compil- 
ing and editing the books of the dead 
prophets. These books also, and the 
histories as well, were sacred; for 
were they not records of Jehovah's 
dealings with his people? A single 
century, probably, sufficed. By 300 
B. C. these in turn had been exalted 
into ‘‘ Scripture,’’ not so holy as the 
law, but yet the ‘‘Word of God.” 
And thusa second section of the Bible 
came to birth. 

One part of the literature still re- 
mained,—the people’s hymns, their 
‘* wisdom books,’’—thatis, their prov- 
erbs and philosophic poems,—and 
some newly written history. In these 
three fields creation still was going 
on. Most of this new material has a 
priestly cast. The history, for in- 
stance, was old history made new, re- 
written now by priests in the interests 
of their profession. We have their 
tell-tale work in the books called 
Chronicles. And to the old psalms 
many new ones were now added: the 
twocenturies following Ezra’s day were 
the flowering season of temple poetry, 
and the hymn-book in the middle of 
our Bible rapidly enlarged. Speaking 
roundly, we may say that the Old 
Testament ended in psalms-making, 
though Daniel, written about 165 B. 
C., was the last whole booklet written. 

Did the newness of these later com- 
positions quench the transfiguration 
process? It s/owed that process. But, 
gradually, this third part of the litera- 
ture was uplifted like the earlier parts, 
and crowned as ‘‘ Holy Scripture,’ 
taking lowest rank, however, of the 
three. Some of the new books took 
to coronation more readily than others. 
Over such as Esther, Song of Solo- 
mon, and Ecclesiastes there hung long 
doubt: they seemed too manifestly 
secular. But at last they passed ; and 
then the sacred lists were closed, and 
Bible-making was over for the He- 
brews. For these three or four books 
just named the honors were not set- 
tled until after the Christian era ; but, 
save for these, we may say the Old 
Testament in its present form was 
rounded out to ‘‘Scripture’’ in the 
century preceding Christ. And the 
long, double process, first of writing 
it as literature, then of transfiguration 
by the people’s reverence into ‘‘Script- 
ure,’’ had taken some twelve hundred 
years. ‘ 

Not that all the Hebrew literature 
was hallowed thus. There are hints 
of ancient books that have dropped 
out of being altogether, save as their 
gist may have been preserved in those 
extant. And a whole brood of later 
books, called ‘*‘ Apocrypha,’’—some- 
times printed small to-day between 
our two Testaments,—failed to make 
their ‘‘Scripture’’ title good. Still 
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others exist which failed even to find 
place in the ‘‘ Apocrypha.’’ And I 
say nothing at all of the vast cycle of 
later literature, which went on unroll- 
ing for six centuries more into the 
misty panorama of the Talmud. In 
other words, our Old Testament, like 
all ancient literatures, is a book of 
survivals. ‘The principle called ‘‘sur- 
vival of the fittest’? has been at work 
upon it, and these few pamphlets 
stitched together are the chief relics 
that remain to us. 

That is the story of the Hebrew 
Bible’s birth. I could not make it 
shorter and bring the point out. In 
telling it thus, I have followed some 
of the ablest and most careful scholars 
of to-day,—men like Kuenen and 
Wellhausen and Robertson Smith, 
such men as the Encyclopedia 
Britannica selects to write its Bible 
articles. They are non-orthodox, of 
course ; but they have done, and they 
are doing, much to re-shape thought 
among the learned orthodox them- 
selves. Witness Dr. Briggs and many 
another scholar of to-day among the 
evangelicals of Germany, England, 
and America. 

(6) THE NEW TESTAMENT COMING INTO 
BEING AS CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

The Christian Bible, called the New 
Testament, is but another illustration 
of the same birth-process, though in 
this case it took far less time. To 
barely hint the story as told in ‘‘prob- 
ablies’’ by such Bible scholars as be- 
fore, let us ask, Where was the New 
Testament at Jesus’ death, about 30 
A. D.? Itlay as anecdotes and say- 
ings of their Master in the memories 
of his disciples. Where was it when 
Jerusalem was destroyed by the Ro- 
mans in 70A.D.? It lay in six or 
eight letters written by Paul to lit- 
tle churches which loved him and 
loved his letters for his sake, in a let- 
ter from James to fellow-believers 
among the Jews, perhaps in another 
addressed in general ‘‘ To the He- 
brews,’’ and in a part—a part only— 
of that glowing poem of Messianic 
wrath and hope which we call ‘‘Reve- 
lation.’’ By this time, also, written 
records about Jesus were afloat, —pos- 
sibly our very Mark or Matthew, but 
more likely some earlier form of these. 
This much, one generation after Jesus’ 
death. And where was the New Tes- 
tament a generation later, in the year 
100? Matthew, Mark, and Luke and 
Acts may even yet have lacked their 
newest strata and their final touches. 
And in125 A. D.? Everything was 
ready now except John’s three little 
Epistles and Peter’s Second, and—a 
great exception this—the Gospel 
called ‘‘of John.’’ This new story of 
Jesus,—Jesus idealized as the incar- 
nate Word of God, that mystic being 
into whom the Greek mind was trans- 
forming the Messiah of Jewish Chris- 
tians, and who in this mystic form 
was to become the God of Christen- 
dom,—this new Life of Jesus, it isthe 
growing belief of many scholars, was 
still waiting to be written in the year 
125. By 150 it probably existed, but 
was not widely known or quoted, like 
the other memoirs of Jesus. Twenty 
years later still, or about 170 A. D., it 
is supposed that the last-born child in 
the Bible nursery saw the light; and 
it was christened ‘‘ Second Epistle of 
Peter.’’ 


THE NEW TESTAMENT RISING INTO ‘‘ HOLY 
SCRIPTURE.”’ 


But up to that time all these Chris- 
tian books were literature, not ‘‘Bible.’’ 
The early Christians had no other 
‘*Bible’’ than the Jews, among whom 
their first churches rose ; namely, the 
Old Testament. That was the only 
‘“‘Scripture,’’ the only ‘‘Word of God,’’ 
though their new Christian books 
were also being read in churches. 
Hardly had the belated John and 
Peter books appeared, however, before 
the transfiguration movements can be 
traced. The second century now was 


rounding out. In spite of its lowly 
origin and in the face of persecution, 
the young church was growing rap- 
idly. It was time to compact and or- 
ganize itself, and especially to guard 
against its own dissenters. These 
inside heretics, the Gnostics, were 
more dangerous than outside perse- 
cutors; for they were busy fabricat- 
ing new Gospels and Epistles to justify 
their novel doctrines. Hence the 
need of an authorized list of genuine 
books,—those which, as coming from 
within the apostolic circle, might be 
appealed to by the church as a 
‘“canon,’’ or rule and standard of be- 
lief. In this need the ascension of the 
literature began. Whatever could 
authenticate its claim to apostolic 
authorship or apostolic sanction was 
soon on its upward way to become 
‘‘Holy Scripture.’’ To be sure, vague 
traditiong and fantastic reasons sufficed 
in that day to accredit apostolic au- 
thorship. The disciples were all dead 
long before ; but it was an off-decade 
in the second century when no new 
book purporting to be theirs appeared. 
Modern critics have had to discount 
many a second-century decision. Yet 
long doubt, even then, was felt over 
some books that were finally accepted; 
while certain other books, widely read 
in the churches and long-time candi- 
dates for Bible honors, were finally 
rejected. Three famous Church 
Fathers, living near the end of the 
second century,—lIrenzeus in France, 
Tertullian in Carthage, Clement in 
Alexandria of Egypt,—had much to 
do with settling the contents of the 
canon. Two centuries more passed 
by, the reverence mounting all the 
time, till, late in the fourth century, 
church councils voted yea and nay 
upon the lists, and the canon, as we 
have it now, was closed. A new 
‘* Word of God’’ had come into exist- 
ence. We may sum up the whole 
story thus: for a hundred and fifty 
years after the death of Christ the 
New Testament was forming in the 
prenatal stage of literature ; two hun- 
dred years more it took in being born 
as Bible. 

So much, then, for our two Testa- 
ments in their first stage,—that of 
books ; and so much for the process of 
their uplifting to the second stage,— 
that of the Book, or ‘‘Holy Bible.’’ 
And now, without a single word to 
even name the other Bibles lying in 
the horizon, sweep round your eyes, 
and think of India’s two, and ancient 
Persia’s one and China’s. 
this story of our Bible is to tell the 
story of those other Bibles of the world. 
Lowell says of the coming Book: 


’ 


‘*Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves, nor leaves of stone ; 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope or joy or moan ; 
Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit.’’ 


That, I say, is also true of the old 
Bibles of the past. Slowly they have 
all been written. 


Il. THE BIBLE TRANSFIGURED AS 
‘* REVELATION,’ OR THE ‘* WORD 
OF GOD.”’ 


BIBLIOLATRY. 


It is not pleasant to tell the story 
of the second, or Bible, stage; for, 
unavoidably, we shall lay rough 
hands upon our fathers’ and our 
neighbors’ faiths, perhaps on our own 
faiths of but yesterday, When a lit- 
erature becomes a Bible, it becomes an 
idol. That is what it needs must be 
for good and evil, in virtue of its be- 
ing literal ‘‘ Word of God.’’ For 
good, I say, as well as evil; for, 
though we stop not here to dwell on 
this, the very worship of a thing as 
truly holy as this Bible is in many 
parts has done vast good as well as 
evil in the world. For idols have 
much carrying power for ideas and 
ideals. The scoffer’s attitude is often 
a great deal worse for mind as well as 
heart than the idolater’s. 
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but little sense to be an idolater, it 
sometimes takes still less to be a scoffer 
at an idol. And, after all, it is for 
most of us but a choiceof idols. Few 
rationalists but have some symbol 
which helps them to reverence, and 
few who through mistake do not in 
some degree worship the symbol in- 
stead of simply through the symbol, 
and to do that is to be idolater. 

Now, ‘‘idolatry’’ has been till lately 
the true word for the common attitude 
of Christendom towards its Holy Book. 
In many quarters it is the true word 
still. The book taken as the Word of 
God prostrates the mind. For instance, 
in the discussions with the Calvinist 
about eternal punishment that every 
now and then arise, his point is to find 
out the precise meaning of azonzos, the 
Bible’s Greek term for ‘‘ everlasting.’’ 
That meaning found out is to settle 
the tremendous question. If a Cath- 
olic hold controversy with Episcopa- 
lians, he pins them down to his one 
Bible text, a play of words at that, 
‘*On this rock, Peter, I will build my 
church.’’ Those nine words are offered 
as the corner-stone on which the Ro- 
man Catholic church is content to rest 
its vast claim. The heretics are almost 
all impaled on Bible texts; for back 
of each church creed lie Bible words, 
and to each the Bible is the court of 
last resort. Swing and Briggs get 
into trouble among Presbyterians, 
Thomas among Methodists, the An- 
dover professors among Congregation- 
alists, MacQueary and Newton among 
Episcopalians, Bridgman among Bap- 
tists ; and every time the trouble goes 
back to Bible words. Now and then 
an earnest friend, in talking on some 
deep problem of life and death, will 
surprise you with a Bible verse, offered 
like a bit of the Holy Cross, to charm 
away your ignorance and exorcise 
doubt. A friend once told me—I be- 
lieve he has since been made a bishop 
—that, were the Gospel of John really 
written one hundred and fifty years 
after Christ, the whole fabric of his 
religious faith would be overthrown, 
So Father Ignatius writes Mr. Mac- 
Queary: ‘‘To lose our faith in the 
miraculous birth of our Lord, and in 
his literal bodily resurrection, would 
be to lose all our joy and peace, all 
our hope and assurance of a blessed 
eternity.’’ When Dr. Kitto, an honest 
scholar and a famous author, tells us 
concerning one of Samson's feats that 
‘“we can say nothing against this 
deed,’’ because Samson was ‘‘a 
divinely commissioned ’’ man, but 
that ‘‘any other man who did this 
would deserve to be hanged,’’ the 
good doctor is on his knees before an 
idol. This kind of worship of the 
Bible’s letter has ruled in Christendom 
for centuries, and it is going on all 
around us now; and this kind is idol- 
atry.* 


THREE GRADES OF BIBLIOLATRY. 


There have been three degrees of 
such idolatry in Christendom,—the 
evangelical Protestant’s the Roman 
Catholic’s, the half-way rationalist’s. 
I name them in the order of abjectness; 
for it is the Protestant, and not the 
Catholic, who has taken the most ab- 
ject attitude before the Book. The 
latter has had another idol that claims 
prostration,—hischurch. To him the 
Bible only serves as pedestal for that : 
the church, embodied in the priest, 
the bishop and the pope, is the living 
God on earth, ever present to announce 
and to interpret his own will, so that 
inspiration and revelation are one- 
channeled, truly, yet perpetual,—not 
ponded in one ancient reservoir. The 
written word of God has therefore 
never been to the Catholic what it be- 
came to the Protestant at the great 
secession in the sixteenth century. 
Even then, among the reformers them- 
selves, there was a good deal of com- 
mon sense mixed with the reverence: 
Luther called the Epistle of James a 
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tion to his translation under protest ; _ 
and he recognized discrepancies and 
errors in the Bible and degrees of in- 
spiration outside ‘of it. But, when 
the Jesuits, a little latter, tried to re- 
cover the ground lost by the Reforma- 
tion, the Protestants, feeling the neéd . 
of a rock for their faith, some impreg- 
nable stronghold that could resist all 
attack, betook themselves, as never 
men had done before in history, to the 
doctrine of the Bible’s infallibility. - 
Plenary inspiration of the Bible they 
set against Rome’s claim of church in- 
fallibility, and ‘‘ The Bible, and the 
Bible only, the Religion of Protest- 
ants,’’ became the watchword of the 
Reformed Churches. It was far into 
the seventeenth century before the be- 
lief was fully formulated and accepted. 
Then it was carried out in most logi- 
cal and absurd exaggeration. Not 
only the main truths, the ideas, the 
events, but the words; not only the 
words, but the letters and the Hebrew 
vowel-points,—not only these, but the 
punctuation-marks, were inspired by 
the Holy Ghost,—so it was held by 
the extremists. The writers were but 
notaries of the Holy Ghost,—nay, not 
so much as notaries; they were but 
pens of the Holy Ghost, the flutes 
through which it breathed its voice. 
Did the Holy Ghost descend to the 
grammatical errors and verbal barbar- 
isms which strew the New Testament 
Greek ? it was asked. And some an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yea.’’ Others who said 
‘* Not so; to hold that would be blas- 
phemy,’’ escaped from the dilemma 
either by defiajttly maintaining the 
classic purity of the bad Greek or by 
insisting that what might be a barbar- 
ism to the ear of Greeks was not nec- 
essarily barbaric to the ears of the 
Holy Ghost. To-day, of course, such 
bibliolatry has long gone by. Dr. 
Briggs allows the ‘‘errancy,’’ the falli- 
bility, of Scripture in matters of minor 
detail; and Prof. J. H. Thayer, ad- 
dressing an evangelical audience in 
Boston a few weeks ago, tells them, 
‘The critics are agreed that the view 
of Scripture in which you and I were 
educated, which has been prevalent in 
New England for generations, is un- 
tenable.”’ 

The half-way rationalist, whose 
church name may be Unitarian or 
Universalist or Broad Episcopalian or 
Liberal Orthodox, takes a very differ- 
ent attitude. He uses reason far in 
Bible reading: first, he separates the 
more inspired from less inspired parts 
by testing all by his own standards of 
truth and common sense; and then, 
by these same tests, he settles the 
meaning of the inspired parts. He 
rationalizes the Revelation just as 
much as he feels obliged to in order 
to accept it; for the Word of God 
must be, at least, as wise as words of 
man. In Buddha land, some genera- 
tions after Buddha’s death, a great 
council was held to decide what were 
Buddha’s genuine teachings among 
the many claiming to be his; and the 
council wisely decided that nothing 
ought to be received as Buddha’s word 
which was not common sense. That 
is what many a good Christian does 
to-day with Bible meanings. To 
freely recognize that this or that may 
be Buddha’s word or Bible meaning, 
but that it is not common sense and 
therefore lacks authority, is to take the 
final step in rationalism, for which not 
all are ready. On the contrary, our 
half-way rationalists are apt to take a 
backward step. They are like the 
members of another reverend assem- 
bly, the senators of Rome, when 
Alaric was camped outside the gates, 
and the city’s capture seemed inevi- 
table. Three generations nearly had 
passed by since Christianity became 
the accepted faith of the empire, and 
one generation since the senate had 
voted to remove the statue of the 
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advocates pro and con, and since 
the last heathen temple had been 
Yet, 
when Alaric and his wild hordes lay 
around the city, the senators, at their 
wit’s end and their faith’s end, con- 
sulted—whom? The Etrurian sooth- 
sayers, the oracles of the old black- 
balled religion! So strongly to their 
mind only half-Christianized did the 
old superstition cling. Thus it is with 
our half-way rationalist. In his Bible 
reverences he lives between the yes- 
terdays and the to-day, not worship- 
ing the letter as before, yet still dis- 
posed to bow before a good strong 
text. When the wild Goths of doubt 
are pressing hard, when some fierce 
Alaric of science is writing magazine 
articles, then, for the world’s sake, if 
not his own, he is apt to be found 
sacrificing before some Bible passage, 
as in the days gone by. 


( Conclusion next week. ) 


Paotes from the ‘Wish. 


Perry, lowa.—A correspondent writes: 
UNITY readers may like to hear a word from 
the movement started in Perry. Rev. Thos. 
P. Byrnes, Mary A. Safford, A. M. Judy, S. 
S. Hunting, N. M. Mann and Elinor E. 
Gordon have preached here in the order 
named. Miss Gordon was here two Sun- 
days, July 12th and i9th. Rev. Thos. P. 
Byrnes visited us the second time yesterday, 
and gave us two sermons entitled, ‘‘The Re- 
ligion of Character,’’ and ‘“‘What Shall I do 
to be Saved.’’ A radical thinker and an 
eloquent speaker, he could not help mak- 
ing interesting and instructive sermons with 
such subjects. They might be called 
foundation-laying sermons, just such as we 
need while we are trying to build upa new 
Unitarian society here. Mr. Byrnes isshow- 
ing his practical interest and zeal by using 
his vacation to start societies in other 
towns besides Perry. May his good work 
be richly rewarded. Our society has ser- 
vices once every Sunday when no preacher 
is here. Some one is chosen to read a ser- 
mon and lead the services. Some of the 
best sermons of M. J. Savage and John W. 
Chadwick and a few by other preachers 
have been read. After our services we have 
Sunday-school at noon. We started the 
Sunday-school in June and we think we are 
doing very well foran embryo society. You 
see we have work for every Sunday. We 
now have a hall rented that we have sole 
control of, which we find is much better than 
the one we were using where so many 
societies met that we were occasionally de- 
prived of it when we wanted it. In addi- 
tion to our regular Sunday meetings and 
Sunday School the ladies have a Unity cir- 
cle that meets weekly. 

Our little society has had its discourage- 
ments as all such efforts have. Still we 
have had no complete failures thus far in 
anything we have undertaken. We shalltry 
to keep the work going until we get out of 
the embryo condition into a good, perma- 
nent working organization. E. A. P. 


Brattleboro, Vt.—The Unitarian Congre- 
gational church, Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen, 
minister, has the following bond of union: 
In the freedom of truth and in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ we unite for the worship of God 
and the service of man. 

Let none be strangers in our church. 
Every person who desires to get good and 
do good is welcome. 

We believe in the progressive revelation 
of truth. Wereverence the Scriptures and 
hold fast their eternal message, but we also 
see and believe that God still reveals ‘‘ more 
light’’ in mature, history and humanity. 
The whole truth has not yet been spoken. 
The present and future as well as the past 
are sacred. 

We advocate freedom of thought in relig- 
ion and we believe we only truly reverence 
God when we use the reason He has given 
us to ‘‘ prove all things.’’ No creeds, cat- 
echism, dogma, theology, tradition, or ex- 
clusive and provincial religious education 
has any right to hinder young or old from 
knowing the truth which Jesus Christ said 
should make them free. 

True science and true faith are both of 
God. Let us ‘‘stand fast therefore in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.”’ 

Old creeds are crumbling; the old fear 
and the old discord are passing away. There 
was never such a bright prospect for the 
liberal Christian faith. 

Let it be ours then to conspire with the 
new works of the new day and to help build 
the Kingdom of God in the hearts of men. 


City, Ila.—‘‘ Our people were favored 
with asintellectual treat last Sunday,’’ writes 
acorrespondent from this place, ‘‘ by Rev. 
T. P. Byrnes, of Humboldt, preaching in the 
Congregational church. His subject in the 
morning was ‘A Human Ministry of a Hu- 


man Religion.’’’ He adds that an evening 
service was held for the young people, of 
whom there was a large attendance, subject: 
‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?”’ ‘‘ The last 
sermon was a little shocking to a few of our 
orthodox friends but on the whole it was 
well received, and should Mr. Byrnes return 
he will have a hearty welcome.’’ Several 
people are ready to adopt the religion of 


— fellowship and character, we are 
told. 


Washington, D. C.—We are indebted to Mr. 
W. C. Pennywitt, lately of the Third Church 
in this city, for a copy of one more Emerson 
programme of study, arranged by the Emer- 
son Ought Club, and prepared with much 
care and intelligence by himself. Thecourse 
is divided into two general parts, ender 
‘‘Fundamental Concepts ”’ ae ** Ultimate 
Concepts.’’ The minor topics have almost as 
metaphysical asound, but we doubt not, will 
develop useful lines of study. The general 
subject is ‘‘The Philosophy of Duty or First 
Principles in Ethics and Religion.” 


Removal.—Revs. S. F. and Sophie Gibb, 
have removed from Decatur IIl., to Janes- 
ville, Wis., where Mrs. Gibb takes charge of 
the Unitarian Church. Mr. Gibb expects to 
be engaged by the Universalist Church at 
Whitewater, Wis. Their correspondents 
will address them at Tanesville. 


Helena, Montana.— Unitarian services held 
in this place, August 2, 9 and 16. On Au- 
gust 16 at a largely attended meeting 
it was resolved to organize a Unitarian 
church and a committee of twenty was ap- 
pointed to have charge of the preliminary 
work and to secure the services of a minister. 


Chicago.— Rev. J. Li. Jones will return to 
the city the last of this week and begin reg- 
ular services in the pulpit of All Souls, Sep- 
tember 6. 
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Freethought. 


Freethought has often been misunder- 
stood. It is not only misinterpreted by the 
adversaries of freethought, but not unfre- 
quently also by those who call themselves 
freethinkers. Freethought does not mean 
that thought is free or should be free, it 
simply claims freedom for the thinker to 
think undisturbedly and uninterfered with 
for himself. The thought of the thinker, 
however, is not free and can not be free, in 
the sense that the thinker can think how- 
ever he pleases. Freethought, it is true, 
claims the liberty and the right to think for 
the individual; but that right being pro- 
cured, the individual can think only by re- 
nouncing its individuality. We can dream 
as we please, we can imagine that this or 
that might be so or so just as we like. But 
when we think, we can not come toa con- 
clusion just as we please, we have radically 
and entirely to give up our likes and dislikes 
in order to arrive at what can objectively be 
proved to be the truth. 

The freethinker who claims not only lib- 
erty for thought, but also liberty of thought 
is gravely mistaken. There is no liberty of 
thought. The mere idea ‘‘ liberty of 
thought ’’ is a contradiction, for thought is 
strict obedience to the laws of thought and 
only by strict obedience can we arrive at the 
truth which is always the purpose and final 
aim of thought. 

The error that there can be liberty. of 
thought has led to another erroneous idea 
which is a misinterpretation of the principle 
of tolerance. We certainly believe in toler- 
ance, but tolerance means the recognition of 
other people’s right to express their opinion. 
It does not mean that any and every opinion 
is of equal value. Tolerance demands that 
the opinions of those who seek fie truth 
should be heard; they should not be put 
down with violence or treated with con- 
tempt. Yet tolerance does not exclude crit- 
icism ; it does not and should not abolish 
the struggle for truth among those who 
believe that they have found the truth. For 
truth is objective and there is but one truth. 
If tolerance is based upon the idea that truth 
is merely subjective, that something may be 
true to me which is not true to you, and that 
therefore an objective conception of the 
truth is an impossibility, tolerance has to be 
denounced as a superstition. Tolerance in 
this sense is injurious to progress, for it pre- 
vents the search for truth and leads to the 
stagnancy of indolent indifferentism. , 

The expression objectivity of truth must 
not be understood in the sense that truth is 
an object. Truth is not a thing, but a rela- 
tion. Truth is the congruence of our ideas 
with the reality represented in these ideas. 
If the idea is a correct representation of the 
reality represented so as to form a reliable 
guidance in our deportment toward the 
reality, itis true. That truth can be more or 
less clear, that it can more or less be min- 
gled with errors, that it can be more or less 
complete or exhaustive is a matter of course. 
Truth can not be possessed as objects are 
possessed so that we either have it entire or 
not at all. Truth is the product of our exer- 
tions, it is the result of our search for truth, 
so that the world of realities with its innum- 
erable relations and unlimited changes being 
living before us, immeasurable, intermina- 
ble, and eternal, truth can never be com- 
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plete, never perfect, never absolute in the 
minds of mortal beings. But that proves 
only the greatness of the universe and the 

andness of the object of our cognition. It 
is no fault of truth. For truth remains 
truth, it remains objective, and can as such 
serve as a guidance for conduct even though 
it be incomplete and imperfect. We how- 
ever are freethinkers and search boldly for a 
more complete and more perfect conception 
of truth, because we trust in its truth,—in its 
objectivity, its exclusiveness, its universality 
and its authority.—di/or of the Open Court. 


I HAVE frequently referred to my appreci- 
ative parishioner. I also havea parishioner 
whom I shall call my gloomy parishioner, 
The worst thing about him is that he is a 
good man. If he were not good, I could 
scold at him in a clerical, innocent manner, 
and possibly remove some of his gloominess. 
But he is so good, so self-sacrificing, so duti- 
ful, that one would no more think of scold- 
ing at him than one would think of scolding 
because the ocean is wet. He takes a 
gloomy view of the world in general, of the 
church and of its ministers in particular. 
He is inclined to make not only suggestions 
to me, but to give directions. He thinks 
that I am altogether a too frivoléus man. I 
do not take a sufficiently serious view of my 
business to suit his fastidious and serious 
taste. Yet he does not find special fault 
with me. He speaks well of me, of my ser- 
mons, of my executive work. But, some- 
way, the atmosphere with which he speaks 
about all these agencies is depressing. The 
day that he comes to call upon me seems to 
be a little less bright than usual. Indeed it 
is a good deal, I fancy, like the Day of 
Judgment. After he has gone away, I am 
inclined to ask myself, what have I done 
now that should make me feel so unusually 
blue! What new sin have I committed, or 
old sin renewed? From heresy and schism 
and from the gloomy parishioner may the 
Great Head of the church deliver us! —- Zhe 
Advance. 


OcTAVIUS BROOKS FROTHINGHAM is out 
with a book on “‘ Recollections and Impres- 
sions,’’ in which he gives rapid descriptions 
of the leading characters of his generation. 
Speaking of Mr. Emerson and particularly 
of his serenity, Mr. Frothingham says he 
was ‘“‘the perfect fruitage of centuries of 
heavenly minded men.’’ It is the purpose 
of this paragraph to call attention to that 
one particular phrase. It is a sort of kodac 
picture taken in a flash light. It aptly, as 
we believe, describes Mr. Emerson. Mr. 
Frothingham may have put a little of the 
flavor of his own heart into this phraseology, 
but the essence of it has been a current esti- 
mate of Mr. Emerson from an orthodox 
point of view for a whole generation. Mr. 
Emerson was manhood in its full flower. 
He was, in a sense, a product of the very 


Christianity he affected to abjure.— 7he 
Standard. 
THERE are three great Protestant 


churches, each of which has a strikingly 
characteristic virtue. The Episcopalian, 
with its magnificent ritual; the Methodist, 
with its tremendous fervor; the Unitarian, 
with its grand liberty of thought. If either 
of these would reach out to embody a rea- 
sonable share of the special forces of the 
other two, it would sweep the world. People 
want religion, and they want it in a carefully 
organized church. They want a working, 
singing, praying, warming church. They 
want an orderly, dignified, reverent, artistic, 


refining service, where praise and music and 


response lift their souls in the unison of 
worshipful sentiment. They want liberty of 
thought, progressive ideas—not new and in- 
genious interpretations of the old false 
creeds, but broad and high interpretations 
of human existence, of life and duty and 
love and destiny. They try the progressive 
churches awhile, and they get hungry for a 
rich and harmonious worship. They go to 
the ritualistic churches, and, after a little, 
they starve for mental teaching. They 
want more emotion than the liberals give, 
and they goto the Methodists; there, they 
get too much, or in a cruder form than they 
like. The people are right in this matter. 
Achurch should feed their entire nature, 
mental, moral, emotional, devotional and 
gesthetic. The true church will never come 
until the special virtues of the Episcopal, 
the Methodist and the Unitarian are pruned 
and blended—until form and zeal and 
thought are harmonized—until thinkers 
learn to organize, and organization finds 
some other basis than the exclusion of lib- 
erty.— Zhe Universalist Monthly. 


THE /ndependent calls that ‘‘ a remarkable 
movement,’’ and so it is, though it does not 
strike us as unnatural, lately started in Mad- 
ras, India, by two Mohammedans, having 
for its object the preaching of the Gospel of 
Islam, and the conversion of Hindus and, if 
possible, Christians, to Mohammedanism. 
The young men who go out preaching are 
said to be free from the prejudices of the 
old-fashioned Mohammedans, try to live 
true lives, and claim to be at one with 
the Unitarians of America and England. 
The leaders adopt English as the medium 
of preaching Islam, and acknowledge the 
Fatherhood of God, and thus overthrow, 
says our informant, the old-fashioned preju- 
dice against the Christian expressions ‘‘ Son 
of ,»’ “God’s children,’? which many 
Mohammedans consider blasphemous. 
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SCROFULA 


eczema, 

tetter, boils, 
ulcers, sores, 
rheumatism, and 
catarrh, cured 
by taking 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


It 

purifies, 

vitalizes, invigorates, 
and enriches 

the blood. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. r 


BE READY FOR 


TheComing Climax 


A social and political revolution in 
America is bound to come. If the more 
fortunate classes abuse their opportun- 
ities and ignore the coming climax, it is 
bound to culminate in bloodshed and 
choas. 

If they use their opportunity, and take 
steps to inaugurate the reforms demand- 
ed by justice, a peaceful revolution will 
usher in a new era of prosperity and 
human brotherhood. © 

Lester C. Hubbard’s forthcoming book, 
The Coming Climax, will soon be issued 
by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Watch the news stands 
for it, 


-WYew England Conservatory 


Founded by Dr. E. Tourske. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


M U Ss j C Instruction in Piano, Organ, Voice, 
Violin, Solfeggio, Harmony, Etc. 
Class Tuition, 20 lessons, $10to Privatelessons 


given. Recitals, Lectures, to a 
‘-horal and Orchestral Practice pupils. 
ELOCUTION — Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric 
Action, Fine Arts, Languages, Literature, Piane 
and sg Tuning. A comfortable 
for Lady Students. Calendar free. 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 10, 1891. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager: 
Franklin Square, Boston, Marr. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Courses in Agriculture ; Engineering, Mechanical, 
Civil, Mining and Electrical; Architecture; Chem- 
moe ; Natural History ; English and Science ; Latin 
and Science ; Ancient Languages; Philosophy and 
amy af ; Military Science ; Art and Design ; Rhet- 
oric and Oratory ; fe elo course of one year. 
Women admitted. Address Regent of University, 
Champaign, Ill. 


MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 
(Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys. Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.1. T.) Principal 


HIGAGO FEMALE COLLEG 


ore for Girle ond Young Ladies. rae 
catalogue address G. THA D., 
Ill.,or 245 State Burest, Chicago, IIL 


IMlinols Military Acaden.y, is'sifs"sont Eiticege: 


Thorough preparation for College, Technical Scboo! or 
Business. Enrollment limited. For catalogue apply to 
Principals Henry J. Stevens. A. M., Chas. W. Mann, dl B 


PENSIONS OLD CLAIMS 


SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 

Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for plank a 
tions and information. PATRICK O’FAR 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


$5, $10 AND $20.00 


Confederate Bills only five cents each. AGENTS 
WANTED. 7 
SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 
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At the rate they have been 
the Publia 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 

Write for Cetalonue and coe. 
BUCKEYE BELL fas bet Y 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnali.O 


O sample sopten BOOK REVIEW sent 
free on receipt of rc. “eae. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE 
161 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Helps to High Living. 
“Sun.—God will waste nothing. 


.Mon.—Keep the upward windows open. 


Jues.—Energy, love, and faith, those make 
the perfect men. 


Wed.—Find your purpose and fling your 
life out into it. 


Thurs.—The effective life and the receptive 
life are one. 


Fri.-—There can be no end of the universe 
where God is. 


.Sa/,—There is not one life which the Life- 
giver ever loses out of His sight. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


Piease Don’t. 


There are folks enough in the world, my 
dear, 

Who censure and criticise and sneer. 

It takes no talent to fret and jeer ; 


And any person with fair success 
Can add to another’s wretchedness. 
It is easy enough to cause distress. 


To loose a scandal they can not bind, 
In the work of another fault to find, 
To spoil the peace of a neighbor’s mind. 


There are people enough the wide world 
through- 

It is so easy a thing to do. 

Don't swell the number, I beg of you! 

—k. M. Lewts, in Housekeeper’s Weekly. 
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A Four-footed Songster. 


It is not generally known that the 
gift of song is given to any other 
creatures save birds and human kind. 
But it is; and what surprises me is 
that naturalists have had so little to 
say about the songster to which I re- 
fer. This is, so far as I can judge, 
simply a gifted member of the mouse 
family, and its place of abode is hu- 
man dwellings. I am aware that the 
‘*shriek mouse,’’ so called, makes a 
series of ‘‘ flittering ’’ sounds, and the 
grass mouse is noisy enough, especially 
if you unwarily tread in his nest ; but 
I have heard in the walls of a house 
and elsewhere long series of sweet and 
musical sounds rippling from the 
throats of house mice, just as notes 
are scattered from the throat of a bird. 

Some years ago an associate editor 
of mine told me that two of the dain- 
tiest little musicians that I ever saw 
came into his office every night about 
twelve o’clock, when all was still, to 
eat crumbs, and afterwards sing. I 
sat with him to hear the performance. 
The colored purveyor left coffee and 
sandwiches in the office about a quar- 
ter of midnight, and we both began 
to eat. Presently my friend pointed 
to the corner of the room, and I saw a 
mouse coming nimbly toward the 
crumbs, which had been scattered in 
another corner. But, on seeing two 
persons in the room, he hesitated and 
turned back, being met near the hole 
by another mouse. In a little while 
the two disappeared, and my friend 
said that they were afraid of me, I be- 
ing a stranger. They reappeared 
several times afterwards, and even 
ventured to nibble some of the crumbs 
when they found that I did not molest 
them. But not a note did they give 
us, although we waited till one o’clock. 

I was there again the next evening, 
and the two entered without any hesi- 
tation and began feeding. Having 
satisfied themselves, they began to 
gambol about till it seemed to me they 
had grown tired. Then the one that 
had entered first, he being the larger 
and evidently the bolder of the two, 
suddenly stopped and burst out into a 
dainty and musical ditty. I know 
little about the technique of music; 
but I know the little creature ran up 
and down a perfect scale of musical 
notes, and then seemed to gather sev- 
eral together and throw them out at 
once. 

He was soon joined by the other ; 
and the combined singing would be 
audible all imint the flat, if the 
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thin and sweet, and to my ear almost 
exactly like that of the finch or spar- 
row, which, before a rain-storm, sings: 
‘‘Sweet, sweet weather.’’ The two 
little wonders continued their song for 
fully half an hour; then one of them 
turned into its hole, and the other fol- 
lowed. JI am sorry to say that not 
very long afterwards a cat put an end 
to one of the little musicians, and its 
companion was not heard or seen af- 
terwards. 

But something more curious than 
this came into my experience while 
spending some days last autumn at 
Elmwood Cottage, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia. I was seated conversing with 
the family about ten o’clock in the 
evening, and mentioned having heard 
two mice sing some years before. 
Some of my hearers were almost in- 
credulous, and none had heard that 
there was such a creature, whereupon 
I proceeded to give, as nearly as I 
could, an imitation of the scale and 
song of the mouse. I had hardly 
ceased when, to the astonishment of 
us all, a mouse struck up in the wall 
of the room where we sat, and with a 
song so loud that it could be heard all 
over the house. In a little while it 
stopped, and presently the song came 
from another quarter. It continued 
its singing intermittently for fully an 
hour, and then stopped. Nota note 
had ever been heard before from it, 
andthe opinion of those present was 
that my crude attempt at giving the 
mouse song had set the little listener 
going.. He sang many evenings af- 
terwards; and I understand that he 
has been seen, and has long been an 
almost tame pet of the house, though 
till the night in question, of course, 
no one had considered him different 
from any other little cracker-eating 
pest. He still comes to his accus- 
tomed hole for the crumbs and dain- 
ties which he is sure to find awaiting 
him.—Ldmund Collins, in the Inde- 
pendent. 
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A Child’s View of Hell. 


The children were playing in the 
yard. Mamma sat sewing by the win- 
dow, and overheard the following 
conversation. Charlie spoke first. 

‘Do you ever feel real mean when 
you do anything wrong, Helen ?’”’ 

‘‘T never thought about it,’” replied 
Helen. 

‘Don’t you ever feel just kind of 
hot and on fire from your head clear 
down to your feet ?’’ 

‘*No, I don’t know as I do.’’ 

‘“Well, I tell you I do,’’ went on 
Charlie, reflectively. ‘‘First my head 
gets all hot and my face red, and I 
feel awfully, as ifI were going to burn 
up; and the feeling keeps spreading 
and spreading until I tingle clear 
down into my fingers and toes. And, 
Helen,’’ he added, after two or three 
vicious digs into the earth, ‘‘I just be- 
lieve that’s hell.’’—Christian Leader. 


Pass It On. 

At a railway station, a benevolent 
man found a school-boy crying be- 
cause he had not quite enough to pay 
his fare, and he remembered suddenly 
how, years before, he had been in the 
same plight, but had been helped by 
an unknown friend, and had been en- 
joined that some day he should pass 
that kindness on. Now he saw that 
the long-expected moment had come. 
He took the weeping boy aside, told 
him his story, paid his fare, and 
asked him in his turn to pass the 
kindness on. And asthe train moved. 
from the station the lad cried cheerily: 
‘‘T will pass it on, sir.’”’ So that act 
of thoughtful love is being passed on 
through our world, nor will it stay, 
till its ripples have belted the globe 
and met again.—Christian Standard. 


MoRAL ideality is the presence of 
in man.—/ames Martineau, 
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THE ORICIMAL 


and §= 6 only Complete and Satisfactory 
Condensed Mince Meat in the Market. 
Oheap Substitutes and Crude Imitations 
are offered with the aim to profit by the popular- 
ity of the New England. 
© not be deceived but always insist on the 
Now Engiand Brand. The best made. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


— 


THE FARMERS’ Voice. 
A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People. 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and purpose to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars for a paper 
within the means of ALL the le. All intelligent 
people are not wealthy, but intelligence is a glorious 
element, with which the Farmers’ Voice seeks uni- 
versal connection. 


Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ tria | 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


For club rates and commissions address 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill | 
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The Best Books ..... , 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE | 
Can be selected from our | 


Library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection | 
able, and full of 


Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 


Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN'S TEMP. PUB. ASS’N. | 
161 La Salle St., Chicago | 
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Letters to Farmers’ Sons’ 

ON THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 

Being familiar talks on Political Economy, 


By Henry S. Chase. M. D. 


| 
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This work is Making a Sensation. | 
PAPER, 25 CENTS; CLOTH, 50 CENTS. 


Address, TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO., | 
7 Clinton Place, New York City. | 
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We rreach—tTea 
Practice. 
other words, we 
will teach yon 
FRER, and sta, 
you in business, 
at which youcar 
rapidly gatherin 
the dollars. We 
can and will, if 
you please,teach 
you quickly how 
to earn from BS 
to S10 «day 
at the start, and 
more as you ¢o 
on. Both sexes, 
allages. In any 
part of America, 
you can com- 
mence at home, 
giving all your 
time. or spare 
Fp? F AC TIC 2 moments only, 
. to the work. 
oe What we offer is 
new and it bas 
been proved 
over and over 
again, that creat 
pay is eure for 
mievery worker 
Easy to learn 
No specia abili- 
ty required. 
Reasonable in- 
dustry onl: nee- 
essary for sure, 
large suc.esé@ 
We start yeu, 
furnishing ew- 


ervthing. This is 

one of the grea’ 

: strides forwar? 

n useful, inventive progress, that enriches all workers It is 
robably the greatest opportunity laboring people have eve 

paw Now isthe time. Delay meansioss. Full particular 
free. fetter write at once. Address, GROKRG kr 


STINSON & CO., Box 1500, Portiand,.Maine 


The Tailor System of Dress 
Making by one of the best au 
thors, including Book of In- 
® structions, Charts, Double ‘i ras- 
ying Wheel, etc., enabling any 
lady to cut and fit any garment 
worn by woman or child,is sold 
by the inventor at $7.50. By a 
special arrangement we can 
send the whole by mall with a 
copy of our Paper one year for 

ONLY 81.00 
This paper gives information 

of all Govern- 
ment Lands, and 
of each State and 
Territory with 
fine LDlustrations, 
also cuts of all 
structures and 
everything of in- 
terest connected with the 
World’s Fair of 1898. 
Sample Copy and 100 Page 
' Clubbing Catalogue 10 Cents. 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago. 


EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 


‘Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


ONZIY $10: 


Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road Carts....10.00 Wagons, 30.00 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, 1.00 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 
4000 lb. Hay or Stock Scale.. .40.00 
Forge and Kit of Tools 20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO BCALE CO.. Chicago, Il. 
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PAST VESTIBULED TRAINS, 


TRAVELING 
MAN: 
SHOULD TAKE 
<4," > 


Daca ie ann 


THe 


CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 


DINING CARS——” 
VAN BUREN STREET DEPOT. 


K. Str. Jom~, JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Gen] Mauager Gen’! Tkt. & Pass'r Agt. 


~ 
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HE WESTERN WORLD, Illustrated. 


Fine Engravings. Only 26 cents a year. Chicago, Il. 


STORY £ CLARK ORGAN CO. 


a = =f CANAL AND 16TH STS. 
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Largest, exclusive Reed organ concern in the World. 


Church organs a specialty. . Catalogue free. . See the 


Mozart organ with Electric Attachment. . A child can 


play. . Equal in tune and power to a $3,000 pipe organ 


the cost. . It has no eq 
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extra for postage. 


UNITY. 


Sept. 3, 189r 


Aiinwimngenvenits. 
Unity Library. 
1. THE AURORAPHONE. By Cyrus Cole. 


Paper, 249 pages, illustrated cover in brown 
and gold. Fifty cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


2. THE GENIUS OF GALILEE. By Anson 


Uriel Hancock. Paper, 507 pages, half-tone 


engraving of Munkaczy’s Christ before Pilate | 


on the cover. Fifty cents. Cloth, $1.50. 

. THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 
By William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Ourstandard parchment edition with 
an added cover to protect from handling. 
Fifty cents. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 

4. ST. SOLIFER, WITH OTHER WORTHIES 
AND UNWORTHIES. By James Vila Blake. 


Paper, 179 pagés, with beautiful half-tone | 
engraving from design by Eva Webster on | 


the cover. Fifty cents. Cloth, paper label, 
uniform with Mr Blake’s other books, 
with engraving as _ frontispiece, $1.00. 

5. JOHN AUBURNTOP, NOVELIST: His de- 
velopment in the atmosphere of a fresh-water 
college. By Anson Uriel Hancock. Paper, 


275 pages, with handsome illustrated cover. | 


Fifty cents. Cloth $1.25. 

6. LIBERTY AND LIFE. By E. P. Powell. 
Seventeen discourses on the practicai ap- 
plications of the truths of evolution to 
morals and religion. Paper, 
heavy paper, neat antique cover. 
cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

Other numbers will follow in monthly 
succession. We shall aim to keep up the 
standard of Unity Library, as a purely 
American series of books, appealing to the 
best class of intelligent readers. Any num- 
ber mailed promptly on receipt of price. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

775 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


205 pages, 
Fifty 


Special Premium Ofier. 


Last year we offered two handsome cloth- 
bound volumes, ‘‘SUNDAY-SCHOOL STOR- 
1ES’’ by Dr. Hale and others, and ‘‘ SuN- 
DAY-SCHOOL STORIES FOR LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN,’’ by Miss Hale and Mrs. Whitman, 
as a premium for any one sending us a new 
subscription to UNITY with $1, and 15 cents 
How ov subscribers 
who accepted the offer were pleased will ap- 
pear from the following quotation from a 
letter sent to the editor by a subscriber at 
Baraboo, Wisconsin : 

‘‘The best investment I ever made was 
when I sent $1.15 for UNITY one year and 
those two Sunday-school stories, by Mr. 
Hale and his sister. I wish I had a good 
many dollars to invest in the same way. If 
everybody knew what a bargain it is, you 
would not have one of the books left in a 
week from now.”’ 

But we still have over a hundred of each 
ofthe two books. We need the room for 
our own publications, and we are willing to 
close them out, even ata loss. So /or one 
dollar we will send UNITY a year to any 
new name, and the two books of Sunday- 
school stories prepaid. The publisher’s price 
of the books is a dollar a volume, so that 
this offer is really ‘Aree dollars for one. Any 
one wishing to send two or more new sub- 
scriptions and receive a set of the books for 
each can so; we make no limitation on 
the number, and the offer is good till the 
books are gone ; they ought not to last long. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE. 


A weekly journal devoted to the interests of women 
and tocurrent affairs. Theonly woman suffrage paper 
in America contributed to by Mrs. ELIZABETH CaDy 
STANTON, the president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Her reminiscences 
are now being published in it. A real live all-around 
periodical. readable by every member of the family. 
Price $1.00 per year. Five weeks on trial for ten 
cents. Address Clara Bewick Colby, editor and pub- 
lisher, Beatrice. Neb. Published in Washington, 
a Sore ‘during sessions of Congress. 


“NEWS FROM NOWHERE:” 


Being a System of 


VOLUNTARY SOCIALISM, 


By WM. MORRIS, 


POET, AGITATOR AND SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Written in = Aipoeiin to Bellamy’s Scheme 
ompulsory Socialism, 


Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 
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Address, 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO., 


7 Clinton Place, New York City. 


ot VIEW OF THE Bisce. 
Bt, Chicago. 
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i Over 200 Lots 
i Sold in 


Two Weeks. \\ 
WRITE TO-DAY \ 
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UY ALOT AT GRIFFITH!’ 


——-> THE COMING GREAT<~— 
cae Nae AP ged SUBURB OF CHICAGO. 


AND UPWARDS. 


Payable, $4.00 and S. monthly. Send $2.00 deposit to hold your 
en one tenth is paid. 


One dollar a week saved secures you a lot at 
Are You a Dollar saver ? bottom prices at Griffith, which atthe one 
year will rival Hammond and Harvey as a manufacturing point. 
has four railroads now in operation, three Eastern Trunk Lines and the 
Outer Belt Line. It is higher elevation than Harvey, has two more railroads, 
and the Standard Oil Pipe Line, which 
supplies fuel oil at two-thirds the cost 
WITHIN A YEAR when the 
factories are running, lots will bring 
TEN TiMEs the present prices. 
our folders, showing map and plat of 
Griffith, together with eleven editorial 
extracts from Chicago dailies and Real 
Estate papers concerning Griffith’s 
advantages and bright future. 

GET IT TO DAY. 


You Miss an Opportunity of Your Life 


If you fail to secure a lot before prices advance. 
Don’t wait until you have a large sum 
of money to invest. 
®. cure the lot of your choice now. Buy 
at the bottom. Mention this paper. 


DWIGGINS @& Co., 
409 Chamber of Commerce bldg. 
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THE AURORAPHON 


A ROMANCKH, BY CYRUS 


sophical Journal. 


The Gospel Ranner —Conservative U niver- 
salist)—says of the book: The purpose of it is 
commendable. It ainis at delineating a possible 
— of human be- 

ings thoroughly uni- 
in pursuits, sy mpa- 
thies, successes, joys 
and sorrows, struggles 
and attainments—a 
unified world ground- 
ed on an all- pervasive 
and inclusive brother- 
hood, actuated by unity 
of beliefs respectin 
individual origin anc 
destiny. 


' The ideas are 
miuch like those of 
the Gospel regarding 
acommunity of inter- | 
ests; if one member 

suffers, all suffer; if | 
one is prosperous, 

joyous, happy, all par- 
take of his experience, 

if not at once, then at 
some later period. It 
is an attempt to show 
what this world {may 
be, what it yet will 
‘be, when the pure 
truth ofthe New Testa- 

ment touching human 
origin and _ destiny, 
brotherhood and help- 

fulness shall be em- 
bodied in the minds 
and acts, the laws and 
institutions of the 
whole family of earth. 


The Twentieth Cent- 
ury — (Radical’ Social f 
Reform) says of the & 
book: The Aurora- 
»hone opens as though 
it were merely a story 
of adventure, very well 
told indeed, but still a 
story of adventure. But the ‘“ hair-breadth 
‘scapes "’ ofa party of young men, interspersed 
with many a ludicrous incident, really consti- 
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tute the introduction to the more solid and val- 
uable part of the book. 
dently read ** Robert Elsmere,”’ “* I. ooking Back- 


We refer by permission to the Columbia National 
and Metropolitan National Banks of Chicago. 
ee 
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Sprightly in style, sensible in its logic, and scientific in its denouements 
accessories of out-of-door adventures and daring escapades, a ghost story 
love story artistically blended with the AURORAPHONE messages. — Xeligio-/hi/lo- 
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Get 


#2.00cash will se- 
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vrus: Cole: 


several pretty love episodes and exciting inci- 
The story is 
will be read with much interest and pleasure. 


dents. 


prepaid anywhere on receipt of price. 


ao. ase 


Handsomely bound in cloth at One Dollar, and in paper at Fifty Cents. A 
reduced fac-simile of the cover is shown in this advertisement, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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sociological and _ re- fl 
ligious novels, and 

realizing their sho:t- i 
comings as wmovels l 
has not fallen into the N 
erior of introducing 

long and seemingly” 
interminable di>cus- l 
sions. The reader is ] 


never allowed to for- 
get that heis reading 
a story, and thus the 
interest never flags. 
There have hitherto 
been religiously hc ter- 
odox novels, and eco- 
nomically heterodox 
novels. ‘'The Aurora- 
‘ hone’’ combines the 
| eterodoxiness of 
both. ¢ 


Philadelphia Item: 
This story is a ro- 
mance of. the most 
startling character, 
exceedingly 


amusing. 
The man at the other 
end of the aurora- 
$ye explains how 
e came to get into 
communication with 
the earth, and then 
gives to the operators 
on topof the mountain 
the history of Saturn, 
explicitly laining 
their ideas “oF the so- 
cial and moral con- 
ditions through which 
they had passed. 
There was ample 
time for the author to 
weave into his story 


ecidedly well written, and 
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249 pages. 


A Book of Selections, by JUDSON,, FISHER. with full page 
0 M FO RT INGS half-tone portrait of the com 
§ short, tenderand devout, vo 


rmanent and increasing value. 


the soul, are of pe 


fc 


; We cordially commend them to auy and all 
who are seeking help in i the things of the spirit.’’—From Rev. J. C.Learned’s Preface. Cloth, gilt top, uncut 
edges, 182 pages. $1.00 post paid. CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago 


ler. ‘Such selections as these 
ing th® profoundest emotions of 
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fine ge of various 
Industries and yoo I World of Infor- 
mation for only 25 cents ayear. Samp ple.ony and 100. 
Page Catalogue omnes 1 pg terme ers, 10 cts. 
The Guide and Hard.Wook of Useful information con- 
‘tains | 000,006 Facts. br.ce 65 Cents, with Paper 65 Uts. 

THe WESTERN WORLD. Chicago, if). 
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This offer oa be good auri 
lation, Sample copy and lis 


CITY AND COUNTRY, Columbus, Ohio. 


city AND COUNTRY. 


Rn A live wil 
ome pa w 
spenteun wesil 50 cents, all for 


FIFTY CENTS. 


ve Agricultural and 
sent for one year anda 


Y is a semi-monthly, 16 page paper. 
ry We want 100,900 circu- 


sent free. Ad- 


SCHOOL GIRL 


The Wagteem World, re lil. 
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| wilds of Colorado. 
_the boys tingle with 
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Charles H. Kerr & Co's 


Seasonable Books. 


John Auburntop, Novelist. 


By Anson Uriel Hancock. Cloth, 
275 pages, $1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 


A realistic story of life in the atmosphere of a 
Western State University, suggestive of college rem- 
iniscences that will delight every one familiar with 
the scenes depicted. A really powerful love story, 
with incidental discussions of the tendencies of the 
modern novel. 


12m0, 


The Auroraphone. 


A romance by Cyrus Cole. 
249 pages, $1.00. 
If, judging from the title, 


Cloth, 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


“The Auroraphone,’ 


_ one is led to think Mr. Cyrus Cole has written a tire- 


some treatise on some great sc'entific invention, it is 
the greatest mistake ever made. The “ phone’” 
plays an important and most interesting part in the 
travels of three jolly young men, who, with thei: 
‘‘ prairie schooner,’’ determine to ‘‘do’’ the then 
The storyis such as will make 
excitement, and wish they 
might have been of the number.—Aallitmore Amer- 
ican. 


St. Solifer: 


With other worthies and unworthies. 
James Vila Blake. Cloth, 12mo, 
pages, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


By 
179 


A delightful book, and restful to the worried and 
wearied soul. There are fourteen stories in it 
quaintly told like the fables of La Fontaine; and 
like them, each witha moral humorous and wise. 
Mr. Blake has caught the knack of story-telling in 
the idiom and style made familiar to us by the old 
English masters of the art; a style which even to 
imitate well requires genius, and a cultivated sense 
of humor. . . . In many respects these little 
stories are better than Rudyard Kipling’s, and they 
ought to be widely read —7he Open Court. 


For sale by dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. 
Send for our new catalogue. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 


What Can Ethics 


DO FOR US? 


An address given before the Philosophical Club of 
Harvard University, Sanders Theatre, March 27, 
1890, by William Mackintire Salter, 

A Tacoma lawyer writes the author; ‘“‘I have this 
moment finished reading your address, and I can not 
restrain the impulse to write to you and say that I 
have og 4 greatly lifted up in spirit and strength- 
ened by While I have been for years upborne by 
the somne spirit which animates your speech, yet so 
stern, nay, heart-breaking, has been my outward en- 
vironment that at times I am submerged in gloom 
aud despondency. and need to hear the trumpet call 
to inspirit me. Your voice sounded in my ear at a 
time when I was very weak and weary, and new life 
has been imparted to me, for which I thank you.’ 

Mr. Blake, one of the editors of Unity, writes of 
the same address: ‘‘I have read it with admiration 
and gratitude. Hardly I need say, yet, for my own 
joy, I will say that I agree with every syllable of it. 
It inspires and lifts me by a peculiar and heavenly 
power in it. I never have read a loftier piece, of its 
length, in any language or literafure, nor dol see 
how any of any length could be nobler except by the 
reiterations and climbings of strength on strength 
which come by the fact of leanth. 1“ 


Paper, 32 pages, 10 cents, postpaid. 
Address: 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


MARTIN LUTHER 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY DR. F. H. HEDGE, 


CONTENTS :—Martin Luther, Count Zin- 
zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con. 
servatism and Reform, Rev. William E. Chan- 
ning, D.D., Science and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethical 
Systems, Ghost Seeing, Personality, The 
Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 


We can commend the book to as 3 one interested in 
religion or literature, It bears reading as few collec- 
tions of review articles and addresses do, and it is 
worthy to furm a part of that small body of good litera- 
ture that will not lose its savor with the change of the 
years,—San Francisco Chronicle, 

A handsome volum e of 326 large pages. 
Publishers’ price, $2.00; our price, including 
prepayment of Cor or expressage, one 
dollar. Supply limited, order at once. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers, 
~ 175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


DOWN! DOWN! FROM $12.00 70 $4.00 
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aper one year. "Send 10 Cent for a 
Catalogue containin ers and sample copy ¢ ra 
* Piber, Adds THE WESTERN WORLD.Chicago, II). 


LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS 


Make easily $2a day. Write for par- 
ticulars. Address — 


BARKER PUB SHING se mabe 


Express Cham paid amyl 
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